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The case of the 


In the Philippines, an American foreman took the 
company car on an errand. 

It was pleasant riding, until a lumbering buffalo, on 
an errand of his own, decided to cross the road. The re- 
sult: a crushed radiator for the car—and hurt pride for 
the buffalo. 

But two weeks later, the foreman discovered that buf- 
faloes can hold a grudge! 

While driving homeward on the same route, that very 
beast came charging for his revenge, battering the car, 
and sending it tumbling off the road! 

This double-trouble could have added thousands of 
dollars in property damage and workmen’s compensation 
costs to the company’s debit column. But it didn’t— 
thanks to prompt payment by American International 
Underwriters! 

AIU provided complete protection for that American 
firm in the Philippines, with comprehensive policies is- 
sued through a Philadelphia broker! 

Not very long ago, this broker thought that handling 
foreign risks was too complex. Now he knows that it’s as 
simple and profitable as domestic business—when AIU 
is called in. 

All AIU requires are the same facts you provide for 
domestic risks. Specialists at AIU construct tight and 
timely coverage that conforms to every law and local 
custom of the country involved. Your client’s claims are 


buffalo’s revenge! 





handled on the spot. Payment is prompt, and in the same 
currency as the premium—including U.S. dollars where 
laws permit. 

Your own accounts, your neighborhood prospects, are 
investing millions of dollars that need protection over- 
seas. Make sure you’re the first one to offer it! 

Remember—you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks. Take them to AIU—and AIU is your ex- 
pert! For full information and literature, write to Dept. 
S of the AIU office nearest you. 


American 
International 
Underwriters 
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These tabs represent the table of contents of a very remarkable book. 
For here is organized, in one volume of 330 fact-filled pages, a wealth 
of vital information in the advanced fields of estate planning, taxation 
and business insurance. 

This book is a working manual for every New England Mutual 
specialist in the great, broad field of business insurance. However 
complex the problem, he has—at his finger tips—a fundamental undcr- 
standing of the best way to solve this problem. 


To augment the basic material in this big book, New England 
Mutual issues regular bulletins on new tax and estate laws, along with 
suggested sales applications. 

Here is more evidence of how New England Mutual works con- 
tinuously to help stimulate sales at all levels . . . to help its agents sell 
more and larger policies with fewer and shorter interviews. 


M UTUAL Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


me NEW ENGLAND 
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"Leveling Off" Seen in Living Costs 


Spending will increase as a result 
of the reduced personal income tax 
rates, according to Dr. Gabriel 
Hauge, economic adviser to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Though business is undergoing an 
era of adjustment, he contends, this 
country’s “psychological depression’”’ 
is at an end. He foresees a leveling- 
off in the cost of living and speaks 
of “a real strength underlying this 
economy in terms of volume spend- 
ing.” 

One indication of public confi- 
dence in the future, Hauge says, 
was the late-fall rallying of the 
stock market from the low level of 
last summer. 

Though he finds the outlook 
promising, the adviser adds that 
the Administration is prepared to 
meet any possible trend toward re- 
cession by authorizing work on a 


SALES & PROFITS 
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number of construction projects. 
These would include highway 
building, construction of post of- 
fices,and other activities “in which 
the federal government is normal- 
ly a builder and a constructor.” 
These projects would be backed 
up with “devices such as easier 
money and credit policies,” as well 
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NSURANCE companies con- 
tribute importantly to the 
capital requirements of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. 
Despite the fact that the Dis- 
trict covers only sixty square 
miles, insurance company in- 
vestments total nearly $300 mil- 
lion. There are twenty-seven 
states in which insurance com- 
pany investments are less. Only 
six countries in the world have 
more life insurance in force 
than has the District of Colum- 
bia. Any one of eighteen of our 
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by PAUL WOOTON 


Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


states has less. Per family cov- 
erage in the District is greater 
than it is in forty-three states. 

There are thirty-four insur- 
ance companies with headquar- 
ters in the District. They have 
assets of more than half a bil- 
lion dollars. 

The present D. C. tax of two 
per cent on premiums raises 
over $100 million. A proposed 
increases of the tax to two and 
one-half per cent probably will 
be acted upon at this session of 
Congress. 





as “tax measures that fit in with 
increasing spending” if the need 
arises, Hauge says. 


Tax Collections Lower 


Corporation tax payments were 
lower in the July-September quar- 
ter, 1953, as federal collections from 
all sources dropped by $645 million 
from the total for the same period a 
year earlier. 

The yield from taxes on corporate 
income and profits amounted to $1.7 
billion in September, as compared 
with $2.4 billion in September, 1952, 
Internal Revenue Service says. For 
the full quarter, corporate payments 
added up to $2.7 billion, or about $1 
billion below the like period of 1952. 

Higher revenues resulted from in- 
dividual income and employment 
taxes in September, when collections 
moved up over the $2 billion mark, 
in contrast to $1.9 billion a year 
earlier. Individual payments for the 
complete quarter were listed as $8.7 


billion, higher by $663 million than 
the three-month total in 1952. 

IRS notes that the intake from all 
its revenue sources in September 
had slipped to $4.3 billion from $5.2 
billion in September, 1952. The drop 
was caused in part by a smaller tax 
yield from corporations, but a 
changing schedule of tax payments 
also was a factor. 


Employment Upswing Awaited 

Labor Dept., which noted in Octo- 
ber a slight decline in number of 
work stoppages caused by labor- 
management disputes, isn’t much 
disturbed by the slackening demand 
for workers recorded during the fall. 

Officials at the department see the 
failure to provide jobs as a “mild 
easing” in labor markets at major 
production centers. In certain large 
industries the slide in demand for 
labor seemed to be over by early 
December. 

In basic steel, for example, there 
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were indications that employment 
would pick up in Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
ing, and Philadelphia, thus offset- 
ting reductions in the working 
forces foreseen for Allentown, 
Youngstown, and Canton. 
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Automobile builders, according to 
predictions, are about to end the 
temporary lay-offs which attended 
model change-over and the cleaning 
out of inventories. 

An upswing in employment by 
aircraft producers was in progress 
before Christmas and appeared 
likely to continue into midwinter. 
This was the general trend, despite 
evidence that some additional lay- 
offs in plane plants on the West 
Coast and in the Midwest are pos- 
sible. 


Manufacturers’ Sales “As Usual” 


Sales in October by the nation’s 
private manufacturing establish- 
ments, which numbered 267,000 
when the government made its 
latest count, amounted to $26.6 
billion. 

Office of Business Economics, 
Commerce Dept., says the rise in 
sales value from the September 
level was “about the same as usual” 
for the time of year. Value of de- 
liveries of durable ‘goods was firm at 
the September rate, adjusted sea- 
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sonally, while sales by nondurable- 
goods producers were fractionally 
lower. 

New orders placed with manu- 
facturers in October were valued at 
$23.4 billion. 

Noted in the Census Bureau sur- 
vey of manufacturing plants, ap- 
plicable through 1952, was the fact 
that 90 per cent had fewer than 100 
employees. Total number of persons 
working in all 267,000 establish- 
ments was nearly 16 million, of 
whom some 10 per cent make non- 
electrical machinery. 

Leading industries in number of 
establishments were: food and re- 
lated products, 36,829; printing and 
publishing, 30,000; apparel and re- 
lated products, 29,000; non-elec- 
trical machinery, 20,000; and fab- 
ricated metal products, 18,000. 


Revenue Service Given Tax Duties 


Full authority to execute final 
agreements in the settlement of tax 
controversies now is in the hands of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

This authority, according to 
Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey, is sufficient to permit IRS to 
close individual tax cases. 

Previously delegated by Treasury 
Dept. to IRS was the power to ap- 
prove offers in compromise, review 
remissions or mitigations of for- 
feitures of claims for reward, make 
refunds of taxes, collect tax liabili- 
ties, determine and assess. tax 
liabilities, recommend criminal 
prosecution, grant extensions of 
time, and permit changes in ac- 
counting methods of taxable years. 

Treasury Dept. will continue to 
recommend and present to Congress 
all legislative proposals, approve 
regulations and Treasury decisions, 
negotiate tax treaties, and decide 
questions of tax policy. 


Loan Standards Set 


Newly-revised loan policy of Small 
Business Administration carries the 
agency’s assurance that “no prefer- 


ence as between types of American 
small business” will be shown in 
connection with the right of a com- 
pany to apply for a loan. 

Those factors which will have a 
bearing on the eligibility of a firm 
to be considered for a loan will be 
a good management record and 
ability to repay, the agency says. 

The original SBA loan policy, 
drawn up earlier this year, was in- 
terpreted as giving preference to 
loans which would assist “‘produc- 
tion necessary to military, defense, 
or essential civilian requirements.” 
As a result, numerous small busi- 
ness operators who needed financial 
help assumed it was useless to ask 
SBA for it. 

Late in 1953, Acting Adminis- 
trator Wendell B. Barnes of SBA 
said the revision in the policy state- 
ment was made to present a “more 
precise definition” of the Loan 
Policy Board intention of giving aid 
to “all segments” of small business. 
Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey, Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks, and Barnes make up the 
board. 


Inventory Buying Lowers GNP 


Curtailment of inventory buying 
by business in the third quarter was 
the biggest single factor in the de- 
crease of gross national product 
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from its previous high of $372.4 
billion. 

This is the explanation of U. S. 
Commerce Dept., which gives the 
latest figure on gross national prod- 
uct as about $369 billion. Inventory 
buying declined by $4.3 billion, but 
this drop was partly offset by an in- 
crease of $1 billion in governmental 
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and private procurement. This left 
the net loss at $3.3 billion. 

No decline in final end use of the 
national product is noted. Actually, 
with personal income rates steady 
and installment credit still on the 
rise, final buying increased $1 billion 
to a rate of $364.5 billion. 

Personal income rate in the July- 
September quarter remained stable 
at $287 billion, about $2 billion 
higher than in the previous three 
months. Private industry payrolls 
reached an annual rate of $167 
billion for the period, up $2.5 billion. 


Air Passenger Travel Goes Up 


Passenger mileage recorded in 
recent months by aircoach operators 
has grown to about twice the volume 
shown in mid-1952, findings of the 
Aircoach Transport Assn. show. 

Number of passenger miles flown 
per month has grown from 12 
million to 23 million. At the same 
time, the organization says, it has 
increased the conveying of military 
passengers from 7,000 to more than 
15,000 per month. 

Hamlin B. Johnston, executive 
director of ACTA, believes there are 
attractive future opportunities for 
air cargo business by aircoach: He 
also points out that flying of first- 
class mail is a project big enough 
to fill present plane capacity of all 
members of the association. 

Included in ACTA are 42 air- 
carrier companies, eight more than 
were in the organization last year. 
Offices are maintained at 48 military 
posts. 

If a national emergency arose, the 
association says, its members could 
handle up to 4,000 persons by airlift. 


Agreement Set on SEC Change 


Congressional support may be 
forthcoming for a proposal to raise 
from $300,000 to $500,000 the 
amount of stock and bond issues 
which need not be registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

“General agreement” that this 
exemption action would be valuable 
was reached recently by stock ex- 
change, investment group, and SEC 
officials. This agreement was de- 
scribed by Sen. Prescott Bush, R., 
Conn., head of a Senate Banking 
subcommittee examining possible 
amendments to the Securities Ex- 
change Act. 
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Proportion of adult population that changed 
residence in year ending April, 1952. 
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One of the extraordinary and 
invigorating aspects of Ameri- 
can life is the mobility of the 
population as evidenced by the 
great number of persons who 
change their homes and places 
of residence every year. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census from a 
sample survey show that ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the 
civilian population moved in 
each year between 1947 and 
1952. The number involved ex- 
ceeded 30 millions in the year be- 
tween April, 1951, and April, 
1952. The majority of these 
movers stay within the same 
community or nearby areas but 


millions move across state lines 
every year. 

Mobility is found among all 
adult age groups, but the young 
tend to be much more mobile 
than their elders, and particular- 
ly so if they are war veterans. 
Between 1951 and 1952, for ex- 
ample, nearly 38 per cent of 
those between 20 and 24 changed 
their place of residence, and 
nearly a third of all those be- 
tween 25 and 29. Older people, 
of course, have had more chance 
to get established and tend to 
stay put more than younger 
ones, but even so nearly 9 per 
cent of all those 65 and over 
changed their place of residence 
in the 1951-52 period. 





Sen. Bush said: “The decline in 
the value of the dollar since 1945 
when the $300,000 figure was speci- 
fied makes the change at this time 
seem entirely reasonable. The SEC 
estimated that this would reduce the 
number of issues which would have 
to be registered by 5 or 6 per cent.” 

According to the lawmaker, who 
met in informal conference with the 
stock exchange, investment associa- 
tion, and SEC officials it was agreed 
that the increase “was in order and 
would be unlikely to meet with any 
objection.” 


Basic Atomic Patent Released 


Atomic Energy Commission re- 
cently acted to bring non-govern- 









ment development of atomic power 
closer to realization by releasing for 
industry use one of its key patents 
on nuclear reactors. 

The agency took this step under 
its policy of making available all 
non-secret information which indus- 
try may find useful. Originally, the 
patent was issued in 1940 to Enrico 
Fermi, Bruno Pontecorvo, and three 
other Italian physicists. AEC sub- 
sequently negotiated purchase of the 
patent for $300,000. 

Administration-supported legisla- 
tion awaiting action by Congress 
would permit private business to 
build and operate atom-powered 
generators. If this legislation wins 
the lawmakers’ approval, industry 
will be able to employ the basic 
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patent released by AEC. One limit- 
ing factor thereafter will be the ex- 
pense involved in constructing and 
running atomic power plants. 


Decline Noted in Building Figures 


Builders recorded a slight decline 
in housing starts in October, as con- 
struction began on 88,000 units. 

This total was under the Septem- 
ber figure of 92,000, but it kept the 
starting rate above the million-a- 
year-mark. Primary reason given 
for the lower number in October 
was the lack of new public housing 
starts in that month. 

Adjusted seasonally, new starts 
in October were at an annual rate 
of 1,006,000. From a _ high-level 
rate of 1,213,000 in February, a de- 
cline began which hit the year’s low 
of 970,000 in August. At that point 
the trend was reversed. 

(Seasonally-adjusted figures, La- 
bor Dept. officials warn, are con- 
sidered only a rough approximation 
of what is going on in home build- 
ing, and the actual rate of starts is 
more significant.) 
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For the first ten months of 1953, 
private housing starts totalled 919,- 
500—a record except for the peak 
year 1950. The sharp drop in pub- 
lic housing, however, brought total 
starts below the ten-month figures 
for 1951 and 1952. 
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Tire Production Slower 


Shipments of passenger car tires 
by tire producers during September 
added up to 6.2 million tires, sub- 
stantially less than the August 
total of nearly 7.5 million. 

Production of these tires also was 
lower in September—6 million, as 
compared with 6.4 million in the 
previous month. Inventories at the 
end of the more recent month to- 
talled 10.4 million units. 

Truck and bus tire shipments in 
September amounted to 1.1 million 
tires, a decrease of about 12 per 
cent from August shipments. Pro- 
duction, however, climbed by 5.5 per 
cent to 1,066,000 units. Inventories, 
at 2.7 million tires, were almost 3 
per cent below August stock levels. 

More than 5.7 million inner tubes 
were shipped in September, whereas 
August shipments totalled 6.5 mil- 
lion. Tube production was down 
slightly in September to 5,655,000 
units, compared with 5,678,000 in 
the preceding month. Inventories at 
11.2 million units in the later period, 
were higher by about 10 per cent. 


Pipelines Reach 170,400 Miles 


Construction of new oil pipeline 


‘ mileage in the three years which 


ended on Jan. 1, 19538, required 
about two million tons of steel, 
Bureau of Mines estimates. 


This tonnage, the Bureau points 
out, does not include used pipe re- 
covered from old pipeline and later 
re-used, 


Total pipeline laid down during 
the three-year period approximated 
32,000 miles of construction. Used 
pipe accounted for 8,700 miles, or 
slightly more than 25 per cent of 
the total. 


Allowing for pipeline removed 
and replaced, the net gain for the 
period was 17,600 miles, giving the 
nation 170,400 pipeline miles one 
year ago. New mileage in Texas 
was 5,500 miles, and in Oklahoma, 
3,400 miles. 


The trend, the Bureau finds, is to- 
ward pipelines of larger diameter 
for transmission of both crude and 
refined products. During the three 
years studied, total length of crude 
oil lines 12 inches or more in diam- 
eter increased 4,966 miles and that 





PASSENGER CAR 
PRODUCTION 


(FACTORY SALES FROM PLANTS IN THE U. S.) 


1,602 1,506 
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of refined products lines at least 
eight inches in diameter increased 
5,901 miles. 


Aluminum Production Rises 


Preliminary government _ esti- 
mates place U. S. aluminum produc- 
tion in the year just completed at 
2.4 billion pounds, appreciably 
higher than the 1952 total of 1.9 
billion pounds. 

Aluminum use, however, also 
mounted sharply in 1953 to a figure 
of 3.4 billion pounds, exclusive of 
stockpile quantities. This increase 
may be charged to greater utiliza- 
tion of aluminum in civilian-type 
end products, Business and Defense 
Services Administration says. 

Shipments of the metal for mili- 
tary and related defense purposes 
began to decline last year. Com- 
parative statistics for the past three 
years show the following defense 
shipments: 1951, 622 million 
pounds; 1952, 793 million; and 
1953, 775 million (estimated). 

Production in 1953 was ham- 
pered by power losses resulting 
from inadequate water flow in the 
Pacific Northwest and the Tennes- 
see Valley. For this year, power 
losses are not expected to be so 
great. 

Effective capacity to produce 
aluminum in this country is now 
estimated at 2.6 billion pounds an- 
nually. 
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How to Make Stability Visible 


Sy DERWRITING presents a challenge which 
is at once constant and varied. Business 
expansion or contraction, social evolution or 
economic deviation does not alter the need for 
protection for life or property. As a matter of 
experience, changes whether they be for good or 
ill have ever sponsored new or increased insur- 
ance. So in the year ahead though marked by 
savants as one of genuine prosperity, companies 
or agents who would be successful must be alert 
to study the needs of a new day, modernized prac- 
tices to meet the demands of this new day and 
be of a firm purpose to work diligently at all 
times. 

Regardless of individual opinion about the 
insurance business, it is unquestionably true that 
it is conducted upon a keenly competitive basis. 
Insurance agents should then have a fundamental 
knowledge of the factors of insurance solvency. 
They should have a working knowledge of the 
financia! condition of companies in their fields. 
They should understand that mere bulk of assets 
does not mean the ultimate in reliability. Small 
institutions in point of assets may be soundest 
in their ability to meet the obligations for which 
they contract. 

Year in and year out the eyes of the nation 
are upon financial results. Agents of the various 
companies must be enabled to show that their 
companies, because of wise and careful manage- 
ment, are sound and capable of meeting their 
obligations. Company executives desiring’ the 
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utmost advantage for their institutions, should 
not hesitate to advertise their annual statements 
and thus put into the hands of their agents an 
effective weapon in advancing their availability 
as a protection instrumentality. 


The publication of a company’s annual state- 
ment in an insurance journal at the earliest date 
possible in the year, eclipses in interest every 
other advertisement in that paper. The mere 
fact that a company publishes its financial state- 
ment is a convincing evidence of its worth. The 
presenting of its balance sheet will create that 
confidence so essential to future growth. If a 
company is proud of the record attained, it has 
a splendid opportunity to attract attention to 
itself by an advertising display. Visual proof of 
solvency accomplishes the desired purpose. 

Every statement so published should be broad- 
cast throughout the community by every agent. 
This would materially assist in setting forth the 
impregnable financial position of the business 
which is their livelihood: Stressing by cumulative 
evidence the unvarying ability of insurance com- 
panies to present sounder financial statements 
than any other industry will most effectively 
bring to the insurance business public recogni- 
tion, which it merits. No better start can be 
made in making 1954 a profitable year. People 
will be inclined to place their savings where they 
know safe keeping of trust funds has been ac- 
complished whether the year ahead be one of 
great prosperity or one of indicated reformation 
of financial and economic procedures. 
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President of the National Associ- ih HE start of a new year provides a good oppor- 


bilities. It gives us a breathing space before we 

plunge ahead into the unknown year before us. 
Before we do, let us examine the position in which we find ourselves at 
present. 

There is much to be cheerful about on the assets side of the ledger. 
Our principals, the companies, are writing an increasingly greater 
volume of business every day. Insurance in force is reaching astro- 
nomical heights—with more to come. 


By HARRY E. UHLER 
President, National Association D URING 1953, we saw a continuation of some old 


problems and the growing importance of some 
things, at one time considered minor problems. 

Compulsory Insurance, Unsatisfied Judg- 
ment and Assigned Case Plans held the headlines throughout the year. 
As 1953 closes, we have been promised an answer to the social problem 
of the financially irresponsible automobile driver in the form of a 
“Voluntary Insurance Plan”; at this time, while there is very little 
information available, some critics have already stepped forward to 
point out the difficulties of such a program. Anyway you see it, the 


By ROBERT C. GILMORE, Jr. 
inconagertirtiasclpsntenahamanaal T HE career life underwriter approaches the new 


year with a renewed faith and confidence— 
faith in his product and confidence in that he 
is better trained and equipped to serve a more 
appreciative and understanding public, brought about largely by the 
work of his company in cooperating with the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance in its public relations efforts. 

He looks ahead to 1954 with an optimism, confirmed by the fact that 
economic and business authorities have assured him of a continuing 
stable business trend and that the public as a whole have gained an 


By MATILDA WELLS 


Chairman of The Women's Quar- . P ee 
sacp' Shiitinn ‘Didies nan Sdiile WV y HEN the records of production of both Life 


Insurance and Sickness and Accident Insurance 

for the year 1953 are finally compiled, they will 

undoubtedly show a surprisingly great increase 

in the influence of the Woman Underwriter. She is definitely here to 

stay and is going to play an increasingly more important role in our 

national economy by guiding the average American family in the devel- 
opment of its insurance program. 

This is evident from the growth in the membership in the Women’s 

Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. Just a few years ago, this organi- 
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Greater Opportunities 


Producers are hard pressed to handle the mount- 
ing volume of business and are spending longer 
hours on the job servicing their clients. They are 
more alert to the desires of the public, due in large 
measure to increased knowledge of the business as 
evidenced by the growing popularity of insurance 
schools and courses sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and various state 
agents associations. 

The public is more insurance conscious than ever 


Insurance Industry Committee on Motor Vehicle 
Accidents has shown that they are capable of a new 
approach to the Compulsory Insurance and Unsatis- 
fied Judgment proposals. 

All the agents that I have spoken to have found 
business conditions to their satisfaction in 1953. 
Some are still concerned over their loss ratios but 
feel that as the higher rate levels are earned, they 
will show a better picture when the 1953 figures 
become available. 


increasing appreciation of the value of life insur- 
ance and annuities as an anchor to assure them 
future peace of mind to economic and financial 
security. 

But the agents of American life insurance still 
have a big job ahead of them. While in 1953 nearly 
$40 billion—over $5 billion more than in any pre- 
ceding year—of life insurance was bought by the 
American people, the challenge to the approximately 
200,000 men and women comprising the field forces 


zation claimed only a handful of members, but today 
it boasts of 238 members and there would be an 
increase of at least twenty-five per cent by the end 
of 1954. All of these women are outstanding in their 
field and many of them sell an amount of insurance 
far in excess of that indicated by the name of the 
organization. 

Many women have attained membership in the 
Million Dollar Round Table, taking their places 
around that table with men on an equal basis. 
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before in history, providing an untapped market for 
complete coverage. To help meet the increased needs 
of the public, new and expanded coverages are being 
introduced periodically. 

Certainly these signposts point the way to a year 
of prosperity and well-being unmatched in recent 
years. 

Alas, before we trip over our gaily-hued rainbow 
let us also recognize the liabilities with which we 

Continued on page 62 


Some of us consider the Agency System itself to 
be under fire and believe that a greater degree of 
agency service is a must. I, personally, think that 
1954 will be a year of opportunity for the active 
agent who has a real knowledge of the business. It 
will be a period during which harder work will be 
necessary to acquire new accounts but there will be 
all the business anyone can handle available. It is 
just that it will take more effort to get it. The lush 

Continued on page 62 


of American life insurance is a great one. 

In spite of the continuing gains made in new sales 
in recent years, the 304 billions of dollars of life 
insurance owned by American families at the end of 
1953 was still only about the equivalent of one year’s 
personal income. Compared with 1933, which was a 
low personal income year, today’s total represents 
one half of the relationship to personal income that 
year. Recognizing the possibility of some small mea- 

Continued on page 62 


Each year, the president of the National Associa- 
tion is appointing more and more women on the 


; various national committees so that women are 


occupying important spots on local, state and na- 
tional levels. 

For the past four years, a woman has served capa- 
bly on the Board of the National Life Association 
and another outstanding woman was elected at the 
recent National Convention to serve in a like 

Continued on page 63 
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Life Executives Discuss 


By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President of the Institute of Lif : : 
'iv~AaY \" least another $200,000,000,000 of life insur- 


ance protection is needed by the American 

public if we are to bring this form of family 

financial protection up to the relative stand- 

ards of the Thirties—and even that was not regarded as “enough,” 

either then or now. The agency forces of this country have a great 

opportunity in the years ahead to build this family protection to ade- 
quate levels. 

Even though life insurance was purchased in greater volume last 

year than ever before in the history of the business, the aggregate 


By RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 


President, Bankers National Life . ? ; 
and American Life Convention ~ S ne: medical research continues at an increas- 


ing rate, it can be safely assumed that a con- 

tinuing modest downward trend in mortality 

will carry through 1954. The many new dis- 

coveries by medical researchers in the last few years will have a much 

greater effect on the youth of our Nation than upon the middle and 

older aged people. The latter have undoubtedly acquired many impair- 

ments which the on-coming youth will be able to avoid through the 
discoveries of those engaged in medical research. 

This trend of declining mortality not only has a significance for life 


By EUGENE M. THORE 


General Counsel of the Life Insur- ne . . : 
ance Association of America t BRIEF examination of the main areas in which 


Congress and government agencies interested 

themselves in 1953 affords quick insight into 

legislative subjects that will get major con- 

sideration in 1954. During the coming year, of course, Congress will 

feel impelled to devote its time to the kind of issues that will make 
votes in the election next November. 

Seven major areas are currently of keen interest because they have 

social significance and, hence, are of major importance to the insurance 

business. These subjects include social security, taxes, health insur- 


By JACK R. MORRIS 


President, Business Men's Assur- : : ; 
ance and Life Advertisers Ass'n if IS Norman Vincent Peale who is credited 


with the story of a famous novelist who was 
once approached by a young man who had 
written a book and was having difficulty in 
thinking of a title for it. He asked the novelist for help. 

“Any drums in your book?” was the curious question. 

“No drums,” said the young man. 

“Any trumpets?” 

“No trumpets.” 

“Then,” said the novelist, “I would call the book ‘No Drums, No 
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Growth and Congress 


ownership represented a smaller ratio to total per- 
sonal income of the nation than was true back in 
the Depression. 

The $39,700,000,000 of new life insurance bought 
by the American people in 1953 was $5,300,000,000 
more than in the preceding year. But the $304,400,- 
000,000 owned by them at year-end was only a little 
more than the equivalent of one year’s personal 
income, while in 1933, for instance, the ownership of 
$96,200,000,000 was twice the then current annual 


insurance companies in their life insurance depart- 
ments but needs to have the continuous considera- 
tion of those who determine annuity rates used 
either in annuities or settlement options. 

It seems likely that 1954 will bring some slight 
easing in the tight manpower situation which has 
existed for some years. While there will be a few 
who predict that the total national output in 1954 
will be reduced under 1953, there is a considerable 
opinion that many people have to shift from product 


ance, housing and mortgage programs, and as col- 
lateral issues, individual retirement legislation, 
survivorship benefits for members of the armed 
forces, and mail-order sales of insurance. It is not 
possible to present details here on all of these sub- 
jects, but two deserve special treatment. 

At the beginning of this year the life insurance 
business was fully aware of the Administration’s 
intention to review the Social Security Act. Studies 
by Congress and by the new Health, Education and 
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Trumpets. 

If a chapter or a volume were written about the 
advertising of the life and accident and health in- 
surance industry, we think it could also quite prop- 
erly be titled “No Drums, No Trumpets.” 

Last year the insurance industry invested slightly 
more than $15 million in newspaper, magazine, radio 
and television advertising. How much these same 
companies invested in various forms of sales promo- 
tion, recruiting, conservation and other forms of 
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income. True, that was an abnormal period. 
Nevertheless, two things stand out clearly: Ameri- 
can families are making diligent efforts to protect 
their improved standards of living for their depen- 
dents, with progress made in 1953; the other point 
is that these families are far from being adequately 
insured and a great potential growth lies ahead for 
this basic form of protection. 
Looking toward the year immediately ahead, 1954 
Continued on page 63 


producing work to service activities. This could mean 
that more qualified people will be available for life 
insurance Home Offices than has been true for some 
few years. 

The most important event of 1953 for the life 
insurance companies was probably the freeing of 
the interest rate. That action was probably the most 
important factor in halting the deterioration of the 
value of the dollar. For nearly a year now, the value 

Continued on page 64 


Welfare Department were promptly inaugurated. 
Emphasis is on fundamentals, rather than patching 
up the present system. To date the Congressional 
studies, mainly the work of the Curtis Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Ways and Means, have 
been concerned with fact-finding and fundamentals. 
As the political balance of power in Congress has 
narrowed, legislation may be influenced in large 
measure by political forces. The changes adopted 
Continued on page 66 


printed material to reach their various publics is 
not known. But it can reasonably be estimated that 
it amounted to several million dollars. 

This is a lot of money! Yet in comparison with 
more than $7 billion of total advertising volume for 
all industries the amount is relatively small. 

It is very significant to note, however, that in the 
past 20 years there has been a steady increase in 
various forms of advertising and sales promotion 

Continued on page 66 
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Property Leaders Find Better 


By LEWIS A. VINCENT 
General Manager of the National HE year 1953 was marked by record fire losses 
Board of Fire Underwriters T= catastrophic windstorms which added to 
the record of property destruction. At no time 
before in the 87-year history of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters had the fire losses, when measured in 
dollars, been so great. 

Yet few other years have been so rewarding in accomplishments or 
so demonstrative of the role played by property insurance companies 
in the nation’s economy and well-being. 

High as the nation’s fire losses were—preliminary estimates put 
1953’s at $925,000,000—their increase in the last 25 years has been 
considerably less than the phenomenal rise of many other factors in our 
nation’s economy—factors which reflect proportionately higher insur- 
able values exposed to fire as a result of our country’s mounting 


By J. DEWEY DORSETT 

General Manager, Association of ERVICE has long been synonymous with sound 

Casualty & Surety Companies S underwriting in the casualty and surety side 
of the insurance business, and it is expressed 
in many ways. 

There are, for instance, the services of the American agency system, 
which are provided by capital stock companies. The great strength and 
far fiung field offices and activities of these companies are another 
expression of service which is interpreted in a multitude of ways to 
the insured. Professional engineering advice and inspection is still 
another form of service, and one could go on enumerating other ser- 
vices that have not only a personal value to the insured—and, indeed, 
to the entire public—but a dollar value as well. 

It is not my purpose, however, to dwell upon the services that are 
rendered by the companies individually because there are other persons 


By IRVING D. BOTHWELL 
President for 1954 of the T the time of the inauguration of IAC in 1923, 
Insurance Advertising Conference A the men in the insurance business who had 
charge of their companies’ advertising were 
seeking to increase their knowledge of the 
theories and techniques of a comparatively new business implement. 
Like other pioneers they found it necessary to rely in large measure 
upon their own resourcefulness. Particularly in the insurance business, 
little was available to help them, in the way of experience, sources of 
information, or proven methods. 

In these circumstances it was natural that they should seek know!- 
edge through exchange of ideas among themselves. Thus, the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference was born and dedicated to this purpose: 
(a) to maintain the highest possible standards of practice, (b) to 
promote general good will toward insurance as an institution, (c) to 
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Public Acceptance 


production. 

When you consider, for instance, that our coun- 
try’s gross national product (the total market value 
of all goods and services) in 1953 is expected to 
total, according to the Federal Reserve Board, some 
$368 billion, about 258 per cent over what it amount- 
ed to 25 years ago, but that fire losses, on the other 
hand have increased about 100 per cent during that 
same period, we begin to realize what important 
advances have been achieved in public education in 
fire prevention, construction, and safety measures 
and in improved methods of fire fighting. 

In 1953, for example, National Board engineers 
visited 68 cities having a population of 25,000 or 


who could write on that subject far more fully and 
intelligently than I could hope to do. In this brief 
article, therefore, I shall limit myself to a neces- 
sarily hurried description of several of the key ser- 
vices that the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies performs in common on behalf of its 115 
member capital stock companies. 

I have no doubt that these particular services 
have many different kinds of insureds, but perhaps 
they can all be summed up as having two primary 
objectives, as follows: 

1. To minimize to the greatest possible extent the 
hazards and other factors that influence the cost of 
insurance, and thereby help to keep rates at the low- 


exchange ideas relative to the advertising and pro- 
motion of insurance, (d) to improve the skill and 
craftsmanship of its members. 

The IAC has come a long way in the past 30 years. 
Great improvement has been accomplished in the 
practices and standards of all phases of insurance 
advertising. Public good will toward insurance has 
been enhanced through the integrity of its advertis- 
ing. Premium production has seen steady growth and 
new coverages have been successfully promoted, by 
more effective direct sales aids for agents. Fire and 
accident prevention has been furthered through the 
printed word. All of these advances have received 
undeniable stimulus from the efforts and activities 
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more for the purpose of making detailed studies of 
municipal fire protection facilities and fire hazards. 
One of their purposes was to give the city’s officials 
a complete and objective picture of the city’s fire 
defenses and suggest what improvements should be 
made to protect life and property. Such engineering 
surveys have been a continuing activity of the Na- 
tional Board for 50 years. 

Yet when catastrophe does strike, capital stock 
fire insurance companies do their utmost to effect 
speedy payment of losses. Last year, when tornadoes 
and other windstorms and hailstorms ripped through 
nearly a dozen states in the South, the Southwest, 

Continued on page 68 


est possible level consistent with sound protection 
and sound underwriting. 

2. To perform a general and much needed public 
service by using the experience we have gained to 
reduce accidents and thus give insurance a plus 
value to all of the American people. 

Much too often the very real value of these ser- 
vices is not recognized by those outside the insur- 
ance business, and sometimes not even by those who 
make their living in it. To the average person, for 
instance, it seems to be a far cry between some bill 
that is dropped in a legislative hopper and the insur- 
ance business, unless it happens to be directed 

Continued on page 69 


of the Insurance Advertising Conference. 

While continuing to carry out its original purpose, 
IAC has broadened the scope of its activities into 
the fields of Public Relations, Stockholder, Agent, 
and Employee Relations. 

The most significant project in 1953, and probably 
the most significant in its history, was the inaugura- 
tion of a program of Annual Awards to Agents and 
Brokers for Excellence in the Use of Advertising. 
The objectives of this national program are (a) to 
focus the attention of agents and brokers on the 
value of advertising as a means of building success- 
ful agencies and careers and (b) to recognize and 

Continued on page 70 
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1954 AREAS for DECISION 


Economic Changes, Important 


By JOHN P. HANNA 


Managing Director, Health & Ac- : : 
cident Rateasins cen timndl I EVER the accident and health insurance 


business found itself in the public eye, 1953 
was the year. It is difficult to remember when 
so many public groups—legislators, writers, 
doctors, hospitals—looked at the disability field with such interest. 

Such scrutiny should be expected for a $2 billion plus industry. 

Each year for the past 12 literally millions of additional persons 
have come under the protective wing of disability insurance. This 
sudden swing to loss of time, hospital, medical and surgical insurance 
plans has resulted'in significant economic changes in methods of pay- 
ing the nation’s health bill. 

As the chart line climbed steadily, indicating the increasing number 
of persons covered by disability insurance plans, a shift has been 
taking placé to where we now have a sizable insured population for 
hospital and medical care costs. At the end of 1952 more than 90 mil- 
lion were covered for some type of hospital insurance (including not 
only insurance company plans, but Blue Cross and others as well), or 
nearly three out of five persons in the United States. 

It is not difficult to understand the reason for the popularity of the 
insurance mechanism in paying medical bills. First of all, the trend 
follows the popular idea of installment buying, only in the case of 
insurance, it is more of the budgeting principle whereby weekly or 
monthly amounts can be set aside to take care of unforeseen bills 


By JOHN F. McALEVEY 


c | for the Bureau of Acci- ; - 
p erert Health Underwriters. URING 1953 there were several legislative and 
regulatory events worth recapitulating be- 


cause of both their immediate importance and 
their on-going effect upon the business of 
Accident and Health Insurance. 

As of January, 1954, the new Uniform Individual Accident and Sick- 
ness Policy Provisions Law unanimously recommended by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners in June, 1950, will be an 
accepted standard of approval in 42 jurisdictions. Fourteen new enact- 
ments occurred in 1953. The program, launched by the Commissioners 
and the industry to revamp the standards in accident and sickness 
statutory provisions, has therefore been brought remarkably close to 
completion. This is a distinct compliment to the regulation of insur- 
ance by the states. 

Action is still required in the states of Arizona, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Carolina and 
West Virginia. The bill already has been introduced in Massachusetts 
for consideration in 1954. It is also incorporated in the new Insurance 
Code being readied in Arizona. The Kentucky Insurance Department 
is supporting it as an administration measure for 1954 in that state 
and it is indicated that it will be recommended in South Carolina this 
year by a special study commission of the legislature. This would corm- 
plete action in all of the jurisdictions in which it is possible to move in 
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Laws Outlined in A&H 


likely to be of sizable proportions. This is an over- 
simplification of insurance, but in the public’s mind 
it amounts to about that. 

Coupled with the popularity of prepaying medical 
bills is the realization on the part of the public 
that good medical care is not cheap. And most people 
in the United States want, if at all possible, the best 
obtainable. Our nation over the years has become an 
increasingly healthy one, people are living longer, 
and medical research has developed new techniques 
for treatment which were unheard of not long ago. 
All of this is an expense. The average citizen would 
like to have insurance pay a major portion of it. 
Some groups want all of it paid, if practical. 

As persons come under insurance plans it is not 
too long before they are the recipients of the benefits 
of those policies. This affects not only the person 
recently confined to the hospital, or absent from his 
job, but benefits flowing from health and accident 
insurance directly or indirectly also reach doctors 
and hospitals, the providers of health services. 

The total of benefits paid in 1952 toward hospital, 
surgical and medical costs is estimated at more than 


1954. 

The salutary practice of cooperation between 
Insurance Commissioners and the industry has re- 
ceived considerable impetus in the past year. The 
Bureau of Accident and Health Underwriters and 
other associations with accident and health inter- 
ests demonstrated their readiness to cooperate and 
confer at all times with the insurance commissioners. 

The Virginia Advisory Legislative Council on a 
directive of the 1952 Legislature appointed a Hos- 
pitalization Committee to study hospital expense 
policies. The committee was instructed to determine 
if minimum benefits, standard benefit provisions and 
other uniform features should be a requirement of 
the policy. The committee held several sessions dur- 
ing 1953. Its findings have been presented by the 
council to the 1954 legislature. 

In its report the council states that after con- 
sideration of the various complaints together with 
the corrective measures of the industry and the 
Insurance Commissioner there was no need of fur- 
ther legislation. However, the council coupled with 
its conclusion a warning that another look in a few 
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$1%% billion. The Health Insurance Council’s annual 
survey lists the largest source of health protection 
benefits as hospital expense coverage, with payments 
estimated at more than a billion dollars. An esti- 
mated $546 million went toward the costs of physi- 
cians’ services in the form of surgical and medical 
benefits. All these figures include other insuring 
organizations, such as Blue Cross and plans spon- 
sored by medical societies, as well as independent 
plans. 

For insurance companies alone, the figures are 
even more impressive. Roughly half of the total 
benefits (hospital, surgical, and medical) were paid 
by group and individual insurance carriers. On hos- 
pital coverage they amounted to $437 million, on 
surgical-medical, $261 million. 

While much emphasis is placed on hospital and 
medical cost coverages, it is significant that the 
basic form of accident and health insurance—loss of 
time—has shown a steady and noteworthy growth. 
At the end of 1952, approximately three out of every 
five members of the civilian labor force were pro- 

Continued on page 70 


years would be in order, if expected improvements 
did not materialize. 

A very similar study was authorized by the South 
Carolina legislature in 1953. The special committee 
established for the purpose held public hearings last 
September. It is expected that the committee will 
render a report to the 1954 legislature commending 
the response of the Insurance Commissioners and 
the industry to problems to date but recommending 
continuance of the Committee in a stand-by capacity. 

Numerous meetings were held during the year 
with the New York Department in an effort to for- 
malize the various filing rules for both group and 
individual accident and health policy forms and 
rates. The group rules were released on March 3, 
1953, and were amended again on August 30, 1953, 
to incorporate later legislative changes. In each of 
these cases the device of an ad hoc industry commit- 
tee to address itself to the particular problem worked 
admirably. 

The rules for individual accident and health insur- 
ance have not yet been released by the Department 

Continued on page 72 
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Insurance Steps into Basic 





Which kind of life insurance to buy? A teacher at an Institute 
FFSE Workshop explains the various types to his students. 


\ & the youngsters now 


going to school grow up, will they 
be able to handle the financial as- 
pects of their lives successfully? Or 
will they flounder about, buying un- 
wisely, investing foolishly and gen- 
erally being ignorant about such 
fundamentals as insurance, budget- 
ing, mortgages, securities, savings 
plans, etc.? 


Incomplete Education 


In the past the answer would have 
been a discouraging admission that 
our youth is not being told the 
financial facts of life. More than 
one student has left school only to 
learn by bitter experience that he 
or she has not been equipped to face 
the every day problems of life. One 
such case was exemplified in a let- 
ter written to a high school prin- 
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cipal by a former pupil, now 
married and responsible for his 
family. His note said in part: “I 
wish I had been taught more about 
family relationships, child care... 
paying off a small mortgage, house- 
hold mechanics, politics, local gov- 
ernment, the chemistry of food, 
carpentry, how to budget and live 
within a budget, the value of insur- 
ance, how to figure interest when 
borrowing money and paying it 
back in installments .. . how to de- 
tect shoddy goods . . . how to paint 
a house, how to get a job, how to be 
thrifty, how to resist high-pressure 
salesmanship, how to buy economi- 
cally and intelligently, and the dan- 
ger of installment buying.” 

Now, due to the work of the Life 
Institute’s Family Financial Secur- 
ity Education Program, at least a 
segment of our school population 


The Life Institute's Family Financia) 
Security Education Program has, for 
the past six years, taken the lead ir 
training school teachers in practica! 
economics. Now the program, which 
has always taught the fundamentals 
of much more than insurance, is be- 
coming a recognized part of the cur- 
riculum for training a school teacher. 


By JEAN JOSEPH ROBINSON 


Associate Editor 


has the opportunity to learn such 
facts and profit by them. The Life 
Institute has made no attempt to 
limit this educational program to 
life insurance, but has honestly and 
unselfishly promulgated a knowledge 
of all phases of family finance of 
which life insurance, of course, is 
an integral part. 

As the program grows, an ever- 
increasing number of students will 
be given the basic facts essential to 
sound management of monetary 
problems. The Board of Education 
of New York City has been one of 
the educational groups which has 
been quick to see the value of such 
a program and has set up an in- 
service training program for its 
teachers. Chicago and Lansing, 
Mich., have followed suit. 

How did the Life Institute’s pro- 
gram come into being? It originated 
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Education 





It's only "make believe" but *: real life, the couple 
shown above would benefit frorn a sound A & H plan. 


in 1947, “as a long-range plan to 
help schools and colleges include or 
improve instruction in personal and 
family financial management.” Co- 
operating with the Life Institute is 
the Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, whose chair- 
man is Herold Hunt, formerly 
Superintendent of Chicago Schools, 
and now Professor of Education, 
Harvard University. Secretary of 
the Committee is R. Wilfred Kelsey, 
Director, Financial Security Educa- 
tion for the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 


Gain Understanding 
This cooperation between busi- 
hess and educational forces is quite 
unique. A great many business men 
are prone to regard teachers as im- 
Continued on page 54 
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Members of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio workshop (above) listen to 
a lecture on family finance. Left, part of a skit depicting in a striking 
manner the need for accident insurance. Below, a broadcast put on at 
Miami University by teachers as part of their workshop training. 





Below, high school students in Ottawa, Illinois, examine a poster showing 
the advantages of setting up a good insurance program early in life. 
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Commissioners Vote Against 


Meeting in Miami last month, insurance 


commissioners and industry representa- 


tives discussed a wide range of subjects. 


Here are summarized the most significant. 


1. importance which the in- 


surance industry attaches to the 
meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
is attested by an attendance of al- 
most two thousand at the 1953 mid- 
winter meeting of that body at the 
Sans Souci Hotel in Miami Beach, 
Florida, the week of November 30. 
The fact that adverse action was 
taken on the two most controversial 
reports presented for decision in no 
wise minimizes the influence the 
deliberations of the State Supervis- 
ing Officials have upon the develop- 
ment of insurance. 


Seldom Quick Action 


Because the report on the pro- 
posed uniform expense regulatory 
bill and the model licensing law 
were tabled at this session, it does 
not necessarily mean that amended 
or substitute reports on the same 
matter thereof will not subsequent- 
ly be presented and adopted. Over 
the years some of the most impor- 
tant legislation designed and later 
found to be of benefit to the indus- 
try and of advantage to the insur- 
ance buyer has taken many sessions 
before unrealistic proposals on the 
needed modernization has_ been 
given practical direction. 

There were 55 states, territories 
and provinces of Canada _ repre- 
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sented at the sessions, 48 by the 
chief officer of the state office. At 
the opening plenary session, the 
convention was honored by the 
presence of Acting Governor 
Charles John of Florida to welcome 
it to Miami. Governor John, a 
former industria] insurance agent 
and now the owner of a local agency 
for general insurance, praised the 
state commissioners by commend- 
ing the business and the states for 
the job they were doing in protect- 
ing the public equitably and ade- 
quately. They do a better job, he 
said, than the Federal Government 
possibly could. Most commendable. 
he stressed, was the effective work 
being done by the commissioners 
in reducing to a minimum the op- 
eration of fly-by-night carriers. 

The presidential address of Com- 
missioner D. D. Murphy of South 
Carolina stressed the need of con- 
tinued vigilance against the threat 
of Federal regulation which, he 
said, “could be reborn with much 
more emphasis than in 1944 or 
1945.” Cooperation between the 
industry and state supervising of- 
ficials, he continued, was responsi- 
ble, shortly after the Supreme 
Courts decided that insurance was 
common in the SEUP case, for the 
enactment of Public Law 15, as well 
as the subsequent uniform legisla- 
tion in the various states to comply 
with that law. 


At San Francisco last June, he 
recalled, there was passed a resolu- 
tion which called for the appoint- 
ment of a Liaison Committee for 
The Passe International (ex-com- 
missioners) designed to aid in 
maintaining supervision at a state 
level. To this group Mr. Murphy 
appointed the following: 


Additional Appointees 


Ray Murphy, Former Commis- 
sioner of Iowa, Chairman. 

Spalding Southall, Former Com- 
missioner of Kentucky, Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Lee Shields, Former 
sioner of Ohio, Secretary. 

Cecil Fraser, Former Commis- 
sioner of Nebraska. 

Jack McKenzie, Former Commis- 
sioner of Arkansas. 

Newell Johnson, Former Com- 
missioner of Minnesota. 


Commis- 














H. P. STELLWAGEN 
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Uniform Accounting 


Layton Foster, Former Supt. of 
Ontario, Canada. 

Major E. J. Harrison, Former 
Commissioner of Arkansas. 

Howard Brace, Former Commis- 
sioner of Idaho. 

“From the original meeting of 
this Association until the present 
time, we,” said the President, 
“have stressed uniformity. A few 
of tne better known examples of 
this program are: Association Ex- 
aninations; Annual Statements; 
Marine Definition and the All In- 
dustry Bills. 

“None of these uniform pro- 
grams has been imposed upon those 
affected and came about as a result 
of harmonious deliberation and dis- 
cussion. As a direct result of the 
Association’s Uniformity Program 
the insurance industry has extend- 
ed its operations to a nationwide 
basis with comparative ease. The 
last major undertaking in Uniform- 





sis not a fight against better fig- 
« single nationwide standard for 


sion of judgment from the rate- 
ing process; it is a fight against a 


pretation of the rating laws of 
several states." H. P. Stellwagen, 


t is a fight against the creation 


aking; it is a fight against the 


d and harmful application and 


ing uniform accounting at the 
NAIC meeting in Miami. 
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By T. J. V. CULLEN 
Editor 


ity was the All Industry Bills.... 
“Today, I believe that this ave- 
nue is still open,” he continued, 
“and if the uniform legislation 
which has been enacted in most of 
the states imposes hardships on the 
industry, I think that we should 
again give serious consideration to 
another cooperative effort such as 
existed after the South-Eastern 
Underwriter’s decision. 


Laws Must Guide 


“In order for the insurance in- 
dustry to continue their operations 
under state supervision there must 
be laws governing this operation 
to safeguard the interests of the 
insurance buyer. I am sure that 
you will realize that the laws which 
are enacted in various states are 
not enacted by the insurance com- 
missioner but as you well know, are 
passed by the state legislature. 

“The legislatures of the states, I 
think, consult with the insurance 
commissioner and representatives 
of the industry in attempting to 
pass equitable laws to regulate this 
great business of ours. 

“It is my sincere belief that 
criticism, alone, does not serve any 
beneficial purpose. If the critics of 
Uniformity are substantially cor- 
rect, then it would seem to follow 
that this Association and the insur- 
ance industry have a fundamental 
question before us and that is: 
‘Have we carried Uniformity too 
far?’ 

“I plan to request the Executive 
Committee to invite representatives 
in industry to lay before us their 
thinking on possible solutions to 


the criticisms made by certain peo- 
ple in the industry. This, I believe, 
is the only way that we can unani- 
mously arrive at any sound solu- 
tion to our problems.” 

In referring to the requests of 
Senator William Langer, Chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
for assistance in the study he is 
making for the purpose of strength- 
ening regulations concerning the 
operations of so-called “mail order” 
insurance companies, Mr. Murphy 
suggested that a special committee 
be set up to meet with Senator 
Langer. 

Mr. Murphy noted and accepted 
the request of Austin L. Roberts, 
Jr., General Solicitor for the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners, to cooper- 
ate in a study of the Motor Carrier 
Indemnity Insurance problem. 

Donald Knowlton, Commissioner 
of New Hampshire, was elected 
vice-president of the Association 
to succeed George B. Butler of 
Texas (recently deceased). Mr. 
Knowlton’s position as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee was 
filled by the election of Comm. C. 
Lawrence Leggett of Missouri. The 
June meeting of the body will be in 
Detroit; while the 1954 mid-winter 
meeting will be in New York City. 


Uniform Accounting 


In discussions preliminary to the 
December meeting, the subject of 
uniform accounting was the most 
prominent. This held true at the 
meeting and until it was disposed 
of by a vote of 8 to 4 by the com- 
mittee on Thursday. This adverse 
vote, which was later affirmed at a 
plenary session of the convention, 
tabled a report which would require 
uniform accounting as a guide to 
rate making. 

Continued on page 78 
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How Insurance is Publicized Through a. . . 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TROPHY 


By WALTER MEISS 


United States Manager 
The London Assurance 
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7 most effective public rela- 
tions programs and projects usual- 
ly require no explanation or com- 
mentary, rather they speak for 
themselves and their results are 
self-evident. Thus, the only justi- 
fication for this brief article is that 
the project it describes has been 
limited to a single state and con- 
ceivably it may be of interest to 
company officials and agents 
throughout the country. 

Like most practical activities, the 
plan for The London Assurance 
public relations trophy evolved out 
of careful consideration of a com- 
plex problem—how to inspire and 
stimulate better public relations in 
the property insurance business. 

A number of factors had to be 
considered. The most important of 
these was the historic company- 
agency relationship, that distinc- 
tive element which is the keystone 





of the insurance business in Amer- 
ica. We started from the basic 
premise that local agents are the 
key factors in our day-to-day rela- 
tions with the public and no project 
could hope to succeed if it by-passed 
agents and attempted some super- 
ficially alluring approach to the 
public. 

A second factor was the obvious 
need to develop a mechanism that 
would help define public relations 
and make it practical and meaning- 
ful to insurance people. In the days 
when the trophy award was being 
considered, there was a great deal 
of talk about public relations, but, 
like Mark Twain’s weather, very 
little was being done about. it. 
Many people thought publicity was 
the answer to winning friends and 
influencing people. Others held that 
advertising was the only route. But 
there was not much specific discus- 
sion about the action that was go- 
ing to be publicized or advertised. 
The trophy project has always been 
an attempt to put action in public 
relations. 


Another Aim 


This project was also keyed to 
the recognition that a lot of good 
public service activities have been 
under way in this business for 
many years; otherwise it could not 
have developed and expanded as it 
has. The problem was to provide 
appropriate recognition for good 
work already being done, and to 
encourage others to go and do like- 
wise. 

A final factor might be con- 
sidered a matter of company policy. 
The problem in this area was to lift 
the thinking of our own company 

Continued on page 59 
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By STANLEY M. RICHMAN, 


Vice President, General American Life 
Insurance Company 


M.-. schoolboys know the 


story about the Greek philosopher 
who was so intent in studying the 
mysteries of the stars and constel- 
lations that one night, as he ambled 
forth with a skyward gaze, he tum- 
bled into a well. Modern business 
executives may make the same mis- 
take when it comes to tackling 
problems of employee morale. 


Other Factors 


Sound personnel policies and ef- 
fective personnel administration 
are vital, but there are other down- 
to-earth considerations, too, that 
executives ought to think about— 
things like ancient office furniture 
and spine-pushing chairs that may 
have been installed when clerks 
worked with goose quills instead of 
I.B.M. machines. 

Unless they stop to think about it, 
it may not seem peculiar that Mr. 
Wagstaff of the bookkeeping de- 
partment always shuffles along with 
his hand in the small of his back, 
that Horridge in Accounts Receiv- 
able is always complaining of a stiff 
neck, and that by three o’clock in 
the afternoon the steno pool looks 
like the convalescent ward of an 
arthritis sanitarium. 

There’s one thing that almost all 
office personnel have in common— 
from the greenest stenographer to 
the vice-president in charge of op- 
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Please Be Seated 
....Comfortably 


One insurance executive reports that in 
this "sedentary century” the chairs we sit 
on make a big difference in office morale. 


erations. They do almost all of their 
work sitting down. If this is the 
atomic age, it is also the sedentary 
century. And if employees and ex- 
ecutives are slouching in old fash- 
ioned chairs, their working effi- 
ciency will go to pot with their 
posture. Giving an office worker the 
wrong kind of chair—the kind that 
lets his body slump as he bends over 
his work—is like giving a lumber- 
jack an axe with no edge. Both may 
start the job with gusto, but they’re 
bound to bog down as the day 
wears along. 


Sore backs, aching muscles, and 
pervasive office fatigue were not 
particularly unusual around the 
home office of my company, the 
General American Life. But in 
1951, when Powell B. McHaney 
took over the presidency, he took 
notice of what aches and pains 
there were. He realized that there 
are few businesses where office 
morale is more important than ina 
service operation like life insurance 
—where the product we are busy 
turning out is not something tangi- 

Continued on page 60 
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How to meet with 


As an Agent of the Indemnity Company — one 
of the North America group — you have something 
that will open the contractor’s door to you. 


Through you, he may take advantage of a low, 
preferred bond rate, which may be the deciding 
factor in his next bid. In fact, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America offers the lowest 
bond rate to contractors of skill, integrity and 
responsibility. 


Lower rates* for qualified contractors is an- 


other “Plus Value” that comes from representing 
There are many 


the North America Companies. 








a friendly reception 


others that will help you build your business 
volume and serve your clients better. 


For all the advantages of becoming associated 
with this pioneering insurance group, see, write 
or telephone the manager of the nearest North 
America Service Office. 


*Sorry, not available in Texas and Louisiana 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE@©® Philadelphia 1, Fa. 






Pioneers in Protection—serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 


Persisting Pensions 


What happens to an employee’s 
pension rights when he changes 
jobs? For some workers in Pitts- 
burgh, the answer is their pension 
plan follows them to their new 
posts. 

From December Banking maga- 
zine comes the report of such a per- 
sistant pension plan. The Greater 


Pittsburgh Milk Dealers Associa- 
tion has put it into operation with 


the cooperation of the Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust Co. 

The bank maintains individual 
record cards on employees of the 
dealers in the Association. Then 
when any worker moves to a job 
with another Association member, 
the employee’s pension rights move 
with him. 

The plan, now covering about 


- making 


EDITORS 


3500 employees, is noncontributory 
with the bank receiving the funds, 
investments, and when 
authorized, paying benefits and 
expenses. 


NEW YORK: 


Life Organizations Elect 


Louis W. Dawson, president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, was elected 

Continued on page 34 





CANADA: 


Review of | 953 


Nineteen fifty-three sales of life 
insurance by companies represented 
by the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers’ Association are expected to 
reach an all-time record of $2.7 bil- 
lions, about 12 per cent over the 
previous high in 1952. Business of 
these companies represent more 
than 95 per cent of the Canadian 
life insurance total. 

The greatest percentage gain in 
1953 was made in sales of group 
life insurance which were about 16 
per cent above the previous record 
in 1952. Sales of ordinary life in- 
surance, which accounts for ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the total, 
were about 12 per cent higher, 
while industrial new business 
showed a small loss. 

It is estimated that at the year 
end, total life insurance in force in 
all companies and fraternal socie- 
ties was close to the $22 billion 
Mark, up nearly $2 billions from 
December 1952. This raises the 
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average amount of life insurance 
in force in Canada to about $1,450 
per capita. 

Payments to policyholders, in- 
cluding death and disability claims, 
matured endowments, annuities, 
surrender values and dividends to 
policyholders, it is estimated will 
be more than $260 million, up about 
4 per cent over 1952. 

A preliminary survey indicates 
that the post-war boom in fire in- 
surance has now leveled off. All 
companies contacted by THE SPEC- 
TATOR reported that their 1953 fire 
premium income is only slightly 
higher than in 1952. Claims paid 
by most companies are above 1952 
totals, due in most cases to heavy 
losses sustained in the disastrous 
tornado in the Sarnia, Ontario, dis- 
trict early in the year. 

Volume of automobile insurance 
written continued its rapid growth 
during 1953. All-time record sales 
of new cars helped to boost insur- 
ance sales, while increases in prem- 
ium rates made April 1 provided 
growth in total premium income. 


Company officials contacted by 
THE SPECTATOR did not paint so 
dark a picture of automobile insur- 
ance in 1953 as they did the year 
before. The higher premium rates 
helped to offset rising claim costs 
and an unusually mild winter right 
across Canada and the exceptional- 
ly warm autumn are credited with 
helping to reduce number of auto- 
mobile accidents due to icy roads 
and bad winter driving conditions. 
Generally, it would appear that the 
1953 experience of the companies 
was somewhat better than that of 
1952, although the average cost per 
claim continued to rise. 

Most companies expressed satis- 
faction with the results of the 20 
per cent no-claims bonus to private 
passenger cars used for pleasure 
purposes which was put into effect 
on April 1. It was felt that it had 
had a favorable impact on the busi- 
ness as a whole, that it had encour- 
aged careful driving and had elimi- 
nated many small claims. In all, 
the plan has worked smoothly and 
public reaction has been good. 
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Cross Country 


Continued from page 33 


president of the Life Insurance 
Association of America at its an- 
nual meeting in New York last 
month. 

Selected as directors to serve 
three-year terms were: Malcolm 
Adam, president, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Phila- 


delphia; George W. Bourke, presi- 
dent, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, Montreal; Mr. 
Boyd; Asa V. Call, president, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; and Carrol 
M. Shanks, president, Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, N. J. 

In addition, Edmund M. McCon- 
ney, president, Bankers Life Com- 
pany, Des Moines, was elected a 
director for one year, to complete 
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the term of the late Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., former president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Paul F. Clark, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance of Boston, was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
the Institute of Life Insurance 
following its annual meeting in 
New York City. 

Also elected to membership on 
the board of directors of the In- 
stitute today were: Frederic W. 
Ecker, New York, president, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; E. C. Gill, Toronto, presi- 
dent, Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany; T. A. Sick, Lincoln, Neb., 
president, Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; Cecil Woods, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., president, Vol- 
unteer State Life Insurance Com- 
pany; and Leland J. Kalmbach, 
Springfield, Mass., president, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Clarence J. Myers, 
president-elect, New York Life In- 
surance Company, was elected to 
the board to fill out the unexpired 
term of George L. Harrison, retir- 
ing chairman of the New York 
Life. 

Arthur C. Daniels, executive as- 
sistant in the Institute of Life 
Insurance, was elected vice presi- 
dent with administrative and ex- 
ecutive duties when the Institute 
held its annual meeting in New 
York last month. 

Other changes in the Institute 
staff included: Richard F. Griffen 
became a vice president; Douglas 
L. Dunbar, secretary since 1944, 
was named secretary and treasur- 
er, and Miss Margaret E. Gallagher 
was elected assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Griffen, formerly a_ vice 
president of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, will have at the Insti- 
tute general supervision of the 
press bureau. 


ILLINOIS: 
Lessons Well Learned 


Fire safety facts, learned the 
hard way in the disastrous fire last 
August in Livonia, Mich., are al- 
ready being applied in St. Charles, 
Ill. 

When General Motors’ Hydra- 
matic factory in Livonia was de- 
stroyed, engineers noted that tar 
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from the roof had helped the fire 
spread rapidly (see Spectator, Oct., 
1953). That’s why the Bert Mills 
Corporation’s new plant in St. 
Charles will have a single-piece, 
40,000 square-foot, poured concrete 
roof. 

Concrete columns that won’t give 
way under intense heat are another 
of the fire-retardent features to be 





Royal Robes 


King Ak-Sar-Ben LIX they called him as 
he appeared above crowning the queen 
for an annual civic celebration in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

On other days, the "king" is Clarence L. 
Landen, chairman of the board of both 
Central National Insurance Company and 
Central National Life Insurance Company. 
Members of the Ak-Sar-Ben organization 
elected him to the royal post in recognition 
of his long record of civic and business 
accomplishments. 





included in the new building, ac- 
cording to Bert Mills, president of 
the company which manufactures 
automatic coffee vending machines. 
These safety features increased the 
cost of roof construction 35 per 
cent, Mr. Mills said, but “it is well 
Worth the investment if it means 
we can save machinery, stock, and 
most important, lives.” 

Other built-in fire protection fea- 
tures—some suggested by insur- 
ance advisers—are firewalls be- 
tween plant and offices, also around 
baint spray and paint storage 
areas, wells and pumps to assure 
an adequate water supply at all 
times, and an employee fire brigade 
ready for instantaneous action. 
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for even the 


Smallest Office 


New Folding Machine Saves 
Time on Jobs Like These 


e Monthly statements e Correspondence 
e Order blanks 


@ Form letters 


@ Price lists 
e Instruction sheets 
e Envelope Inserts 


Folds up to 6 Stapled Sheets 


This new, low-cost, small folding machine with auto- 
matic feed makes all standard folds and handles up to 
six stapled sheets. Exclusive Quick-Set fold chart 
attached to machine. Eliminates guesswork. Instruction 


time 5 minutes or less. 


Automatic Folding 


@ Bulletins 
e Invoices 
e Circulars 


¢ Special Mailings 


See it Demonstrated without Obligation 


Here’s a sure way to know if this efficient folding 
machine can save you money. Simply fill in and mail 
the coupon below. We will arrange for a demonstration 


in your own office. There is no obligation on your part. 


Mail the coupon now. Satisfy yourself that you are not 


overlooking a way to save money. 


m3 A:B DICK 


an THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Name. Position. 


5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
O I’d like full information about your folding machine 
0 Please arrange a folding machine demonstration 


SP-154 





Organization 





Address 





City. State 





eeeceee “A.B. DICK’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF A.B. DICK COMPANY eeecece 
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9. 


10. 
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sales briefs... 





A LINE A DAY... 


. 1954, without vision, will be 


work. With vision only, it will 
be a dream. With both work 
and vision, it will be victory. 


You are a creator, an architect, 
an artist, a pilot. You point 
out the goal and show the way. 


- No one can rob you of your 


power to attain your objective. 


- When you are moving forward 


to something better, you are 
building a worthwhile life. Re- 
vise, improve, develop. 


To improve your circum- 
stances, be anxious to improve 
yourself. 


- Have purpose. Set out to ac- 


complish your purpose. 


Each failure is a new starting 
point. 


Only those persons who are 
willing to be helped can be 
helped. Then, one day by their 
own efforts, they will acquire 
the strength they admire in 
others. 


Cherish your ideals. Whatever 
you build your life by, you 
will be. 


Do not disappoint yourself. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 





“Did ever a man try heroism, 
magnanimity, truth, sincerity, 
and find that there was no ad- 
vantage in them?’”—Thoreau. 
Bargain for a penny, you will 
be paid no more. 


“All changes begin with 
changes of thought, of aim, of 
intention.”—Dawson. 


A young man desires success 
for himself; an old man wishes 
success for another. 


Successful giving of yourself, 
like successful getting for 
yourself, requires training. Be 
alert for opportunities to give 
a smile, a pleasant word, an 
idea. 
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16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


One follows his principles 
much like the sea captain fol- 
lows his stars. With these 
guides, one attains his goal. 


. Just because a thought is 


yours, don’t dismiss it without 
notice. 


If there is any one thing you 
know you ought to do, today is 
the one best day to do it. 


Life’s ladder is not meant to 
rest upon, but to climb upon. 


With strong desire, you can 
set your energy free. 


Men who accomplish the most 
never reach their goals be- 
cause newer and higher goals 
continually appear in sight. 


“A yearly quota seems re- 
motely vague. Daily and week- 
ly quotas, in contrast, are im- 
mediate and tangible.”—Clem 
Tuggle. 


The fundamentals, according 
to Zola, are birth, love, hunger 
and death. These are impor- 
tant to everyone. 


Success is measured in terms 
of service, not figures in a 
book. 


Know the present value of 
each minute. Do not be care- 
less with time. 


“IT have been driven many 
times to my knees by the over- 
whelming conviction that I 
had nowhere else to go.”— 
Lincoln. 


Almost anyone can do that 
which is easy. The prizes go 
to those who do the difficult. 


If something is possible, ex- 
perience can do it. If some- 
thing is “impossible,” only an 
emotional zeal can do it. 


January can be your first good 
month of 1954. 


Store up some investments 
that can’t depreciate: knowl- 
edge, experience, skill, friends, 
deeds, thoughts. 


Prayer is atomic in its gen- 
eration of energy. 
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Everett H. Lane, executive vice president 
of the Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been named president of 
the company. 


Kenneth D. Hamer, vice president 
and agency director of the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the com- 
pany. 

John G. Levison has been elected 
to the board of directors of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany. He is co-owner of the 
Cardoza Company. 

DeCoursey Fales, president and 
trustee of the Bank for Savings 
in the City of New York, has 
been named a member of the 
board of directors of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York. 

C. A. DesChamps, former Indem- 
nity Claims Counsel of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group, has been 
named vice president and claims 
counsel of the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company. 

Ray T. Compton has been elected 
to a full vice presidency of the 
National Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas. He 
was formerly office manager 
and assistant vice president. 

W. Lee Meehan has been named 
vice president of American 
Health Insurance Corporation. 
Mr. Meehan is resident manager 
of the Richmond, Virginia, 
branch of the company. 

Glenn Head has been named ac- 
tuary and officer of the United 
States Life Insurance Company. 
He was formerly an associate 
actuary. 

R. Turner Arrington has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 
Mergers, New Organizations 


president to treasurer of the 
Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia. 

E. A. Lange, agency director and 
assistant vice president of the 
National Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas, has 
been advanced to vice president. 

Lee H. Dunbar has been elected a 
vice president of the Federal 
Life Insurance Company. He 
was formerly an assistant sec- 
retary of the company. 

Norman M. Hughes, actuary of 
the National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, was elected 
vice president and actuary of 
the company. 


Earl E. Cefrey has been elected 
executive vice president and 
chief underwriter of the United 
Benefit Fire of Omaha. Mr. 
Cefrey was formerly with the 
Zurich-American Companies, 

Chase Garfield has been appointed 
vice president of four General 
of America companies. He was 
formerly resident vice president 
in the California division. 

Richard B. Tippett, Jr., has been 
elected vice president in charge 
of claims for the Marquette 
Casualty Company. He was for- 
merly with the Home Indemnity. 


Continued on page 38 





Richard E. Pille (right), newly elected president of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, greets the four new members of the board of directors 
at the LIAMA's recent Annual Meeting. They are, left to right: Steele C. Mackenzie, 
assistant general manager and superintendent of agencies, Dominion Life Assurance; 
Stanton G. Hale, vice president for sales, Mutual Life of New York; Charles H. 
Heyl, agency vice president, Bankers Life of Nebraska; and Frank Vesser, vice 


president, General American Life. 
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Names Make News 


Continued from page 37 


Gladstone Marshall has been ad- 
vanced to vice president and 
actuary of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 
He was formerly an actuary 
with the company. 

H. R. Carlson, assistant treasurer 
of the United Pacific Insurance 
Company, has been named trea- 
surer. 

F. B. Hubbard has been appointed 
controller of the United Pacific 
Insurance Company. He was 
formerly assistant treasurer. 


Charles A. Siegfried has been 
named second vice president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Hubert O. Seale, Jr., has been 
elected a superintendent of 
agencies and an officer of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company. He was formerly with 
Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

C. William Hunsberger has been 
named general liability super- 
visor of the Harleysville Mutual 
Casualty Company. He was for- 
merly general liability under- 
writer. 

W. L. (Roy) Walker has been 
named comptroller of the Old 
American Insurance Company. 
He was formerly with Alaska 
Airlines, Inc. 

A. Rogers Maynard has been ad- 
vanced to second vice president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Ralph M. Thykeson, Grand Rapids 
Agency Manager, has been 
named field vice president of 
the Northeastern department of 
the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

Robert C. Raffetto has been named 
manager of the home office un- 
derwriting department of the 
Guarantee Insurance Company. 
Prior to this time, Mr. Raffetto 
was with the New England In- 
surance Company. 

Ralph A. Ashton has been named 
director of education for the 
Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
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surance Company. He was for- 
merly a claims consultant. 

Richard W. Friel has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of 
the Resolute Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly loss su- 
pervisor, Middlewest Division. 

John J. Sutter has been advanced 
to second vice president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

R. H. Balensiefer has been ad- 
vanced from chief engineer to 
assistant secretary of the St. 
Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, the Mercury Insur- 


cently elected chairman of the 
Board of Life Insurance Medi- 
cine. 

Sidney A. Kent, CLU, has been 
appointed executive director of 
agencies for the Prudential In- 
surance Company’s Mid-Amer- 
ica Home Office. Mr. Kent has 
been manager of the company’s 
Chicago agency. 

George W. McCagg, vice president 
and general manager of the 
Manufacturers Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, died in Phila- 
delphia in November. 





America Fore Names Secretaries 





Newly promoted from assistant secretaries to secretaries of the America Fore Group 
of Insurance Companies are (left to right); Herman P. Winter, Charley R. Williams, 
William E. Matchett, Raymond F. Jackson and Arthur Gabrielsen. 





Saint 
Com- 


ance Company and the 
Paul-Mercury Insurance 
pany. 

C. Earle Armstrong has_ been 
elected assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company. 

Charles W. Brierley has been ad- 
vanced to the position of asso- 
ciate financial secretary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. He was for- 
merly assistant financial sec- 
retary. 

Jack G. Parsons, formerly general 
agent of the Southern Depart- 
ment, has been elected an assis- 
tant secretary and _ assistant 
manager of the North British 
Group. 

John B. Siegel, Jr., has been 
named assistant vice president 
in charge of the bond division 
of Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia. He was formerly as- 
sistant secretary. 

Matilda Wells has been named 
chairman of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table. 

Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider, director 
of medical research Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, was re- 


Edward V. Mills, vice president of 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany and its affiliates has re- 
tired. 

Insurance Underwriters Exchange 
has been licensed in Maryland 
to write all classes of business 
except life, accident and health, 
workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability. A guaran- 
teed fund of $105,000 has been 
established. The Exchange will 
operate through agents and 
brokers. 

Pan American Casualty Company 
of Houston has announced that 
formal approval has been re- 
ceived on the company’s $100,- 
000 increase in capital by means 
of a 3314 per cent stock divi- 
dend. 

Insurance Company of Texas has 
been licensed to do business in 
the state of Indiana, the 
eighteenth state ICT has en- 
tered this year. 

Union Casualty & Life Insurance 
Company has entered the state 
of Florida, the fifteenth state in 
which the company is licensed. 

Continental Casualty -Company 
has announced that it is estab- 
lishing a Reinsurance Division. 


THE SPECTATOR 
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Ready to operate February 1, it 
will provide complete reinsur- 
ance for all lines of business 
except life insurance. 

National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters has announced the 
election of three companies to 
membership: the Caledonian In- 
surance Company, the Cale- 
donian American Insurance 
Company and the Netherlands 
Insurance Company. 

Houston Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company and the General 
Insurance Corporation have re- 
cently activated a new Southern 
Department to operate with the 
Eastern Department in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Security Standard Life Insurance 
Company has recently been li- 
censed in Texas. The new com- 
pany has a capital of $100,000 
and a surplus of $200,000. In 
addition, Security Standard has 
assumed selected life insurance 
policies of the Combined Amer- 
ican Insurance, giving the new 
firm insurance in force of more 
than $3,330,000 at the start of 
operations. The company will 
specialize in all forms of life. 

Estate Life Insurance Company, 
organized in April, 1953, has 
passed its first million of life 
insurance sold in slightly more 
than six months. 

Great Southern Life Insurance 
Company has been authorized 
by its stockholders tp increase 
the capital stock of the company 
to $5,000,000 by transferring 
$2,000,000 of surplus funds to 
the capital account. 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company recently announced 
attainment of the goal of $800,- 
000,000 of insurance in force. 
The figure was set to mark the 
75th anniversary of: the com- 
pany in December, 1953. 

United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company has opened two 
new branch offices. One is in 
Nashville, Tennessee and the 
other in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

General American Life Insurance 
Company has been issued a 
license to write life, group and 
accident and sickness insurance 
in the states of Wyoming and 
Mississippi. The company is 
now licensed in 36 states. 
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| ideas with the friendly, down-to-earth Dubuque represent- 


LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 


Average Size Policies $24,470! 


The two leading Provident life policies in volume 


of sales during 1953 have an average size per sale 


of $24,470! 


This combination of average size, number of sales, 
and large volume clearly indicates the real sales appeal 
of these two plans. And top commissions are paid on 
both! Larger commissions per sale means more 


income to Provident Life Producers. 


-Since 1887 








Ain 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 Chattansoga 


al rsh LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 








For your convenience ... 


The reply card, provided with The Spectator's Products and Services Depart- 
ment on page 48 of this issue, can be used also to obtain additional information 
about the items listed. 





















we have a group of men who might be classified as perfect 
examples of “single-mindedness”: they /ive the insurance 
business. They travel around the country, talking to both small- 
town and big-city insurance people—learning how these agents 
have solved difficult advertising problems, developed new 
approaches toselling the “no” prospect, applied modern methods 
of running an office efficiently. Perhaps you'd like to exchange 


ative. He’s at your service—that’s his sole purpose. 
Write us, and we'll introduce him to you! 





dusurance Campann. 








Dubuque, Joma. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 











verdict... 





By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Collision with Rock in Road 


An automobile owner was driving 
along when he saw a rock on the 
road. He tried to miss it, but 
caught it with his right front tire 
causing it to strike the underside 
of the car. He continued on for a 
mile or more when he saw that his 
oil pressure had dropped off. He 
stopped his car and found a hole in 
the oil pan. His car was pushed 
and pulled to a garage. 

He made a claim under his col- 
lision policy contending that the 
collision had knocked out the drain 
plug, resulting in the loss of oil and 
the burning of the motor. The com- 
pany contended that the damages 
suffered, exclusive of the cost of re- 
placing the plug and repairing the 
oil pan, were not the result of a 
collision but of the assured’s failure 
to exercise ordinary care in the 
protection of his automobile. The 
assured stated that after he hit the 
rock and until he stopped he did 
not notice any heat from the motor 
nor hear any unusual engine noises. 

The court allowed the assured 
(appellee) to recover for all the 
damages saying: 

“There was no dispute of there 
having been in fact a collision, sub- 
stantially as so testified to by the 
appellee; indeed, this Court has 
found no denial of it in the record. 

“There remains nothing to do in 
this cause, it is thought, than to 
apply the well-settled law as de- 
clared by our Supreme Court to the 
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factual conditions so governing it. 
* * * The undisputed facts here 
showed that the repairs to this 
automobile cost the appellee $302.- 
01; the policy he sued upon covered 
the cost of repair less the deductible 
amount of $50.00; wherefore, the 
resulting damages suffered by him 
were $252.01.” (Calvert Fire Inc 
Co. v. Koenig, Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals, May 28, 1953). 


Fire Policy Cancelled by Mistake 


The insured brought an action to 
reform a policy of fire insurance 
and to recover for a loss thereunder. 
The policy was taken out in 1946 
and covered merchandise in the 
“fair grounds” building. In 1948 
the plaintiff-insured moved the mer- 
chandise to a new location. The 
company issued a removal permit 
and endorsement to the insured to 
extend coverage to the new loca- 
tion. The insured was a corpora- 
tion and while the removal permit 
was received by it, the permit was 
not attached to the policy. 

The general manager was ex- 
amining some forty policies in 1949 
when he noticed that the policy in 
question appeared to cover the fair 
grounds building and he knew the 
merchandise had been removed. 
Thereupon, the manager advised 
the company to cancel the policy. 
The policy was cancelled, and in 
1950 a fire destroyed the merchan- 
dise at the new location. 

The insured argued that the can- 


cellation was the result of a mutual 
mistake in that the insured’s letter 
of cancellation, reasonably con- 
strued, clearly indicated that the 
insured intended to cancel the policy 
only as to the merchandise in the 
fair grounds building. It further 
argued that if it were not a mutual 
mistake then it was a unilateral 
mistake on the part of the insured 
of which the company should have 
been aware and of which it took 
an unconscionable advantage and 
an injustice. 

The court did not agree with the 
plaintiff-insured’s arguments and 
answered the contentidns thusly: 

“Where the right of reformation 
is predicated upon mutual mistake 
and there is no evidence of fraud or 
inequitable conduct, the evidence to 
justify reformation must be clear, 
precise and convincing... . It must 
establish that the instrument sought 
to be reformed fails to embody the 
actual agreement between the par- 
ties and that the failure in this 
respect was due to the mutual mis- 
take of the parties rather than the 
unilateral mistake of one party.... 


Directions Clear 


“The record here discloses that, 
regardless of the mistaken concept 
of plaintiff’s general manager as to 
the coverage of the policy, there 
was no lack of clarity in the direc- 
tions he gave to defendant with 
reference to the cancellation there- 
of. The letter of August 21, 1949, 
is precise and direct in its instruc- 
tions, and defendant’s action in re- 
sponse thereto was exactly in ac- 
cordance therewith. Nowhere is 
there evidence that defendant was 
aware that a mistaken concept of 
the policy’s coverage existed or that 
plaintiff intended some action dif- 
ferent from an outright cancella- 
tion as directed in the letter. ... 

“Likewise, there is an absence of 
evidence sufficient to support a find- 
ing that defendant took undue ad- 
vantage of a situation knowing or 
suspecting that a mistake had been 
made by plaintiff. To support such 
a determination would require evi- 
dence of wrongful or inequitable 
conduct on the part of defendant 
after it became conscious that a 
mistake had been made by plaintiff. 
The only action taken by defendant 
was a direct compliance with plain- 
tiff’s written instructions.” 
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(Farmers’ Store of Wheaton, Inc. v. 
Delaware Farmers’ Mutual, Minne- 
sota Supreme Court, August 28, 
1953.) 


Loading and Unloading Clause 


On October 30, 1949, the boys 
were sitting around their favorite 
tavern unaware that they were wit- 
nessing a little drama which would 
be passed upon by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. As they quietly 
sipped their beers they saw a truck 
of the Walter Brewing Company 
stop outside. It was double parked 
and the driver got off the truck and 
opened the trapdoor in the sidewalk. 
He was preparing to take the kegs 
from the truck and slide them 
through the trapdoor into the base- 
ment of the tavern. Just then the 
driver was asked to move the truck 
so that a car parked near the curb 
could get out. As the driver got 
back on the truck a passerby fell 
into the unattended trap door and 
was injured. 

The brewing company had an 
automobile policy with the Hard- 
ware Mutual containing a loading 
and unloading clause. It also had a 
general liability policy covering ac- 
cidents arising from its business 
operations, but excluding automo- 
bile coverage. This policy was is- 
sued by the St. Paul Mercury. 

The passer-by started a_ suit 
against the brewing company, and 
the Hardware Mutual called upon 
the St. Paul to defend it. The latter 
refused. Thereupon, the Hardware 
defended the action and settled it 
before trial. The Hardware then 
started this action against the St. 
Paul to recover the amount of the 
settlement. 


Similar Case 


The Supreme Court decided in 
favor of the St. Paul and compared 
this case to a previous case, saying: 

“The issue in this action is 
whether the operation which was 
being performed by the brewery 
truck at the time the accident hap- 
pened, comes within the rule laid 
down in Stammer v. Kitzmiller, 226 
Wis. 348. The facts in that case 
are somewhat similar to the facts 
in the case at bar, except that in 
the Stammer case the driver had 
removed the beer from the truck 
and placed it through a trap door 
into the basement; and the driver 
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of the truck had gone into the 
tavern to have a sales slip signed 
and while he was inside the tavern, 
the plaintiff in that case fell into 
the trap door opening. 

“In the Stammer case, supra, the 
court stated: 

“*When the goods have been 
taken off the automobile and have 
actually come to rest; when the 
automobile itself is no longer con- 
nected with the process of unload- 
ing; and when the material which 
has been unloaded from the auto- 
mobile has plainly started on its 
course to be delivered by the other 
power and forces independent of 
the automobile and the actual meth- 
od of unloading, the automobile 
may be said to be no longer in use. 
The precise time at which the un- 
loading of the automobile ends and 
a further phase of commerce such 
as the completion of the delivery 
begins after unloading may in some 
cases be difficult of ascertainment, 
but where, as here, the merchandise 
had been removed from the truck 
and considerable time had elapsed 
after anything was done which 
could reasonably be said to be con- 
nected with the actual unloading, 
there is no difficulty in limiting the 
responsibility of the insurer who 
covers loading and unloading opera- 
tions, and fixing the liability of the 
insurer who protects against loss 
arising from the acts caused by em- 
ployees of the assured engaged in 
the discharge of their duties to 
carry on its work off the assured’s 
premises. While the open hatchway 
may have been a convenience in the 
process of further delivery of the 
goods, it was not, under the facts 
with which we are dealing, included 
in the process of unloading the 
truck. ..- 

“In the case at bar, the truck 
and the beer had arrived at the in- 
tended destination on the street, 
and the opening of the trap door by 
the driver was properly and neces- 
sarily the actual commencement of 
the physical operation of unloading 
the beer. Apparently no time had 
needlessly elapsed between the 
driver’s opening of the trap door 
and the intended continuing move- 
ment of the beer into the basement 
for storage, which was an essential 
part of the unloading operation.” 
(Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. v. 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co., 
Wis. Supreme Court, June 2, 1953.) 





| MEN of VIRGINIA| 


Dedication 








His father worked 20 years 
without success on a reaping 
machine, before young McCor- 
mick took up the task. The 
son’s dedication to the goal re- 
sulted in the first successful 
reaper and_ revolutionized 
agriculture. 


In the field of life insurance 
selling, dedication is a particu- 
lar requirement for success. 


The 2,000 members of our 
field force who each day are 
building the Life of Virginia 
well beyond 1'¥ billions of 
insurance in force demon- 
strate the type of dedication 
which assures the continued 
achievements of this 82-year- 
old company. 





OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND * ESTABLISHED 1871 

















Just Off The Press 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Un- 
derwriting; and Coverage and 


Forms 
for information contact 
THE SPECTATOR 


56th & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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uevestments... 





By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Zest In Management Can Be Profitable 


HERE are always theories 

floating around as to why the 
market acts as it does. When the 
market is in a broad uptrend 
numerous reasons are advanced to 
account for it, and these reasons 
are rapidly reversed or forgotten 
when a down slide materializes. 
This sort of clairvoyance or omni- 
science is fun to some people; is a 
source of news to publications; and 
to the gullible is a sure way to 
‘beat the market.” To the investor 
or the intelligent speculator, these 
kaleidoscopic rumors and explana- 
tions should be merely background 
scenery against which is played the 
more basic theme of values. 

All securities have value, even 
though in some instances that value 
may be hard to determine. Value, 
however, is not necessarily mea- 
sured by any one or two factors, 
such as a strong balance sheet. 
good management, or even a 
healthy demand for the product 
produced. The efficient combination 
of all these factors, however, plus 
other minor yet still important ones 
makes the difference between an 
eminently successful company and 
a moderately successful one. 

In management you need drive, 
vision and an intense interest in 
the progress of the company. This 
last factor must include an intense 
interest in the welfare of the in- 
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vestor. Some excellent manage- 
ments show great interest in the 
welfare of customers, labor, the na- 
tion and the community—as they 
should—but are inclined to let the 
investor interest take care of itself 
—as they shouldn’t. These are the 
elements of success for the investor 
and the company. 


Requires Effort 


Unfortunately, these attributes 
cannot be counted on to stay with 
management indefinitely, unless 
there is a positive and sustained 
effort to bring forward younger 
men and imbue them with the same 
attributes. Without this backing 
up of top management, a time will 
come when the zest of active com- 
petition will fade, and management 
and the investor will find them- 
selves with an impressive shell of 
past glories but no substance. The 
shell will soon show cracks from 
the jolts of aggressive competition. 
When such a time arrives it be- 
hooves the investor to seek a more 
worthy vehicle for his support. 

In the finances of a company an 
adequate working capital is essen- 
tial, but a so-called impregnable 
balance sheet may not be all it im- 
plies. A look at the balance sheet 
of successful companies will show 
that during active, prosperous peri- 








ods the balance sheet is less liquia 
than when the trend of business 
slows. An aggressive management 
uses its money as actively as it uses 
its productive facilities when the 
demand for goods is high and the 
short term future is hopeful. To 
have a highly liquid balance sheet 
under such conditions would indi- 
cate the company either had an 
excessive amount of capital for its 
requirements or for some reason 
could not use funds aggressively. 

In good times do not put too 
much faith in a highly liquid situa- 
tion if you are investing for 
growth. The cash may maintain 
management in its job and add up 
to a nice comfortable liquidating 
position, but if it is not used for 
aggressive development when war- 
ranted the company is not likely to 
be a leader ten years hence. 

In the product field the sign of 
an alert management is its ability 
to bring into being products for 
which there is a reasonable ex- 
pectancy that a demand for them 
can be created and sustained. Such 
firms as du Pont, Union Carbide, 
General Electric, Minnesota Min- 
ing, and Scott Paper are examples 
of companies that do just that and 
have been doing it for many years. 

Every product for which high 
hopes are held is not a shining suc- 
cess, but such managements are al- 
ways looking ahead to better ways 
to produce better products, and 
they are not slow, either, to drop 
products which don’t pay off. The 
investor in this type of company 
has the assurance that his money 
is being used to the utmost and 
that not only will he eventually 
profit, but the consuming public, of 
which he is a part, will have a 
higher and more pleasant standard 
of living. 

Another item of interest to the 
investor is how a company utilizes 
its net earnings. Some pay out a 
high percentage to stockholders, 
while others retain a high percent- 
age for use in the business. Here 
again a great deal depends on the 
ability of management. The mere 
fact that earnings are withheld 
from stockholders for the purpose 
of developing from within rather 
than through financing, does not 
prove the method is always sound. 
In fact, this can be a tricky fac- 
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tor for the investor if taken by 
itself. When earnings are retained 
there is no assurance that they will 
be used ‘intelligently by manage- 
ment. Actually, there are numerous 
well known companies where the 
amount of retained earnings in dol- 
lars per share is substantial but 
where the companies have neither 
improved their competitive position 
or produced any basic change in 
the structure of the company. Net 
earnings belong to _ stockholders, 
and the stockholder should either 
receive them in cash or have them 
used to increase the value of his 
equity through the tangible growth 
of the company. 


Essential Elements 


All these points are of infinitely 
more value to investors than all the 
gratuitous conversations and rum- 
ors as to the whys and wherefores 
of market action. Management, 
finances and product properly co- 
ordinated have proven to be the 
more essential elements with which 
successful companies have grown to 
leadership. The conversations and 
rumors are the emotional side of 
investing and although intriguing 
lend little to the studies of an in- 
vestor who wishes his money to 
work and grow for him. Although 
there are many roads leading to 
successful investing, all of them 
require a careful appraisal of the 
past performance of a company and 
its possible growth over the fore- 
seeable future—but don’t let that 
future be so distant that an intelli- 
gent guess cannot be made. 

Another point to remember is 
that a company with the will and 
zest to grow may find itself tem- 
porarily restrained and its common 
stock decline with the others, when 
emotion or fear become the domi- 
nant investment factor. But in 
time the intrinsic worth of such a 
company will assert itself and while 
less well directed companies may 
be slow in regaining trade and 
earning position, it will take early 
advantage of a turn in the tide and 
rapidly resume its earnings and 
growth. Such securities are a joy 
to the investor, as all declines are 
followed by a renewed resurgence 
of value, and these are the values 
on which we investors base our 
hopes for success. 
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IT’S NO SECRET 


Why try to keep a good thing under your hat? When 
your company has some solid selling points, it’s time 
to shout and here are a few of the things Bankers Na- 
tional would like to shout about. For one thing, we’re 
now in our second quarter century. We didn’t get 
started until 1927, but our insurance in force is now 
over a quarter of a billion dollars! Each year, new 
business written shows a noteworthy increase. This, we 
unhesitatingly proclaim, is a tribute to the work of our 
agents and to the close cooperation of the home office 


force. 


Yankes Meliomal 


Life Insurance Company 











MONTCLAIR, i. de 


RALPB R. LOUNSBURY. President 
W. J. SIEGER. V. P. & Supt. ef Agencies 


LIFE « ACCIDENT e BEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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new england... 





The Better Mousetrap 


1954, New Englanders are say- 
ing, will be a good year to demon- 
strate your better mousetrap, but 
to sell it, you will have to beat a 
path to your prospect’s door. 

In this long delayed and widely 
heralded “buyers’ market” (which 
has all the aspects of a “readjust- 
ment” but none of a general busi- 
ness decline), you can expect sales 
management to feel new pressure. 
For insurance sales forces, this 
means more emphasis on the fun- 
damentals of marketing. 

Briefly these are: 

Who is your prospect Know 
where to go and why to go there. 
Do you have competent, efficient 
distribution? The “take it or leave 
it” sales technique is passe. Can 
you improve your cost structure? 
Office and field non-selling proce- 
dures are being streamlined. 

Are you selling your “best” 
product? In insurance, product 
improvement refers both to cover- 
age and service. What is your real 
competition? The competition for 
insurance salesmen comes from 
the general goods and services 
salespeople who are getting our 
consumers to use their dollars for 
today’s living without regard for 
tomorrow’s contingencies. 

Alert insurance producers will 
do an even better job in 1954 be- 
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cause they excel in making tangi- 
ble the benefits of insurance. 


1954 By Lines 


Fire. You’ll have an opportunity, 
finally, to catch up with the infla- 
tionary spiral. It is expected that 
replacement costs will remain 
near their 1953 highs. For your 
insureds’ protection, don’t neglect 
adjusting upward the contracts 
you wrote three and five years 
ago for the then current values. 


Business Interruption. Tell your 
commercial clients: “For the first 
time in fifteen years, your profits 
are yours—insure them.” When 
the misnamed “excess profits” tax 
passes, unmourned, from the busi- 
ness picture, you—not Uncle Sam 
—own your business. Heretofore, 
it has been possible to come out 
ahead, from the tax angle, with an 
uninsured loss. Inasmuch as 1954 
profits will be made, and not borne 
to Washington, insurance of prof- 
its will gleam in an unaccustomed 
sales spotlight. 


Automobile. Here’s the headline 
you’ve been waiting for: Automo- 
bile is desired, and it’s profitable. 
Watch for rate flurries, followed 
by small boys with too little, too 
late. Copeless or not, underwriters 
will continue to cope with com- 


pulsory. A coper: Broadening of 
medical payments. “Doc” is just 
what your clients will order, if 
you tell ’em. Add the drive-other- 
cars endorsement for relatives in 
the named insured’s household 
who may occasionally drive an 
uninsured vehicle not owned by 
any member of the household. 


Workmen’s Compensation. Looks 
bright, but rate reductions are 
difficult in an era of steadily ex- 
panding benefits. Also, there is a 
conspicuous lack of interest in 
accident prevention. The fault? 
Both management and labor. 


Group Accident and Health. As- 
pects are similar to Workmen’s 
Compensation. It is now time for 
the A&H industry to review where 
it has been, and to re-think where 
it is going. Under public pressure, 
perhaps, the length of waiting pe- 
riods is being reduced. Our de- 
ductibles are being fouled up. For 
insurance to perform its funda- 
mental service, it is essential to 
protect against the big loss. The 
small loss is an expense of living. 


General Liability. The problem is 
to recognize contributory negli- 
gence when it is seen. As long as 
juries look for “somebody to pay,” 
underwriters look for aspirin. 
Selected underwriters are reveal- 
ing improved dispositions in the 
afterglow of past rate increases. 
Inspectors and payroll auditors 
are the “forgotten men” in the lia- 
bility service scene, Can’t policies 
and/or procedures be devised to 
improve their efficiency? Espe- 
cially in inconvenient locations? 
For a ’54 sales slant, try contrac- 
tual liability. You may be sur- 
prised by the number of insureds 
who have their necks exposed... 
’way out. 


Burglary. Although the residence 
and storekeepers forms are dis- 
improving, crime insurance is still 
a money maker. Continue to rec- 
ommend appropriate coverages to 
selected risks and you'll please 
everyone. 


Inland Marine. As the French say: 
“tres good.” With the eligibility 
of an increased number of sub- 
jects of insurance there will be 
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broad coverage, attractively rated. 
That’s your signal to move... 
with Marine. 


Bonds. Here’s a typical statement: 
“With the cost of living continu- 
ing at present high levels, or a 
bit higher, defalcations will un- 
doubtedly increase both in number 
and size. Under these circum- 
stances, the present rather loose 
(sic) rate credits may be found to 
be excessive.” Take it from there. 


Valuable Papers. This year’s puz- 
zle(?): An underwriter was seen 
recently accepting $100,000 on the 
papers, but only $30,000 on the 
regular fire contents. A sales pro- 
motion gimmick will be the broad- 
ening of coverage. 


Homeowner’s Policy. A trial bal- 
loon, this bag of gas will require 
numerous patches—be they en- 
dorsements or revisions—to pro- 
vide the elusive all-in-one con- 
tract, that Mr. Suburbanite thinks 
he is getting, and, that Mr. Pro- 
ducer thinks he is giving. 


Boiler and Machinery. Generally 
neglected by local agents, this line 
needs more attention. It will be 
attended to when a neighboring 
boiler bulges, especially if there’s 
an alert insurance man in the 
house. 


Life. Bright, indeed! Mortgage is 
a real tremender. There are two 
solid classes of Life prospects— 
the family keyman and the busi- 
ness keyman. See both. A byprod- 
uct of serving business needs is 
employers’ interest in financing 
retirement programs... offer your 
pension plans. Fire and Casualty 
producers, of late, are beginning 
to offer life insurance to their 
clients. Welcome they are, too. An 
inspiring thing about life insur- 
ance is: the more dollars that are 
put aside now, the better it is for 
the future economic health of our 
country. 


Accident. Actually, isn’t this the 
keystone of the entire coverage 
pyramid? When you’ve protected 
income, you’ve protected every- 
thing. Yours for a good year . 
it'll be a dandy! 
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Check-points in Fire Risks 

“Judging the Fire Risk” is a 
non-technical discussion of the 
various items which a fire insurance 
inspector, an agent or a producer 
should consider when examining a 
property for fire underwriting pur- 
poses. 

Prepared by the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
the booklet contains 80 well-illus- 
trated pages. 


For Further Information Circle 74 on Card, 


Co. Examination Described 


The first two volumes of a six- 
volume set entitled, “Examination 
of Insurance Companies,” have been 
released by the New York State 
Department of Insurance. 

The lectures contained in the 
books present an _ authoritative 
description of the complex opera- 
tions of insurance companies and 
the manner in which compliance 
with law and sound economic and 
social policy is ascertained by su- 
pervisory authority. 

Following a general introduction 
by Superintendent Alfred J. Boh- 
linger, Volume 1 describes the his- 
tory and organization of the De- 
partment and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 
Part 2 contains a historical account 
and a detailed presentation of cur- 
rent practices of all of the major 
classes of insurance. Volume 2 of- 
fers a description of the techniques 
and procedures used by the Depart- 
ment in examining insurance com- 
panies. Other lectures on pertinent 


subjects complete this volume. 
For Further Information Circle 75 on Card. 


Two Copies With One Typing 


Copy-typist is the automatic typ- 
ing system introduced by the 
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American Automatic Typewriter 
Company. Operated pneumatically 
in conjunction with Standard Reg- 
ister’s Kant-Slip continuous forms 
and the Registor’s Platen, the sys- 
tem offers production of up to four 
times the number of original copies 
turned out at one typing. 

Any one of the typewriters can 
be shut off so that information can 
be included on one form and omitted 
from the others. Also, margins can 
be set on each machine independent- 
ly of the others. 


For Further Information Circle 76 on Card. 


Inaudible Waves Set Off Alarm 


Inaudible sound has been utilized 
in the development of a new burglar 
alarm system being manufactured 





Unassembled Alarm System 


by the Alertronic Corporation. 
Based on the principle of magneto- 
strictive vibration, the alarm re- 
ports any disturbances of the ultra- 
sonic waves transmitted within an 
enclosed area. 

The Alertronic alarm system, 
which has received the approval of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
consists of what appears to be two 
half coffee cans. Actually, these 
cans are diaphrams, one of which 
emits ultra-sonic waves to be re- 
ceived by the other. Any motion 


For additional information on 
one or more of these items, de- 
tach the reply card. Circle on it 
the number or numbers corre- 
sponding to the figures listed after 
each item or each advertisement 
in which you are interested. Fill 
in the blanks with your name and 
address and drop the card in 
the mail. 











that disturbs the waves causes the 
receiving “can” to transform the 
sound into electricity, feed it into 
the amplifier, and then sound the 
alarm. 

The apparatus can be used as a 
fire alarm also, since the sensitivity 
can be controlled so that the masses 
of air set in motion by fire will 
sound the alarm. 


For Further Information Circle 77 on Card. 


Film Deals With Auto Rates 


Unjustified awards in automobile 
liability suits are the subject of a 
film recently made available to all 
insurance agents in the United 
States by the Zurich-American In- 
surance Companies. 

The film, a 15-minute black and 
white sound slidefilm requiring a 
sound slide projector for its show- 
ing, tells the story of an insured 
who, questioning high auto rates, 
is made to realize that automobile 
insurance is worth every cent it 


costs. 
For Further Information Circle 78 on Card. 


Typewriter Has 88 Symbols 


“Eighty-Eight” is the name of 
the new Smith-Corona typewriter 
recently put on the market. The 
machine has been redesigned, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, to 
lighten touch, increase speed, and 
improve quality of the work it 
produces. 
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“Eighty-Eight” refers to the new 
keyboard of 88 characters, which 
allows four extra symbols. Retain- 
ing some features of earlier de- 
signs, the new machine features an 
exceptionally rigid segment mount- 


ing for smoother and firmer action. 
For Further Information Circle 79 on Card. 


1000 Coverages Outlined 


The way to sell insurance is to 
know insurance. “Coverage and 
Forms,” recently published by THE 
SPECTATOR, tells you all you need 
to know about any property insur- 
ance policy written. Containing 546 
pages, the book is encyclopedic in 
its scope. 

“Coverage and Forms” tells what 
to sell, who to sell to and how to sell 
it. Not only will you find a com- 
plete description of the coverage, 
its rates and exclusions, but also a 
list of possible prospects and a well 


planned sales presentation. 
For Further Information Circle 80 on Card. 


Advertising Contest Planned 


The Second Annual Advertising 
Awards Program has been an- 
nounced by the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference. The purpose of the 
program is to give recognition to 
agents and brokers for their imagi- 
native and original use of adver- 
tising. 

The IAC stresses that it is a 
“use of advertising” program and, 
therefore, all awards will be made 
for the best use of advertising and 
not for the technical quality of the 
advertising. All agents or brokers 
who represent stock fire and casual- 
ty companies may submit an entry. 

Awards are made in each of five 
premium classifications, and this 
year, an award will be made to a 
Local Agents Association for excel- 
lence in the use of advertising. 


For Further Information Circle 81 on Card. 


High School Workbook Ready 


A new unit on life insurance for 
high school students has been pub- 
lished by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This is “Blueprint for 
Tomorrow,” an attractive 24-page 
workbook which is now being dis- 
tributed to high schools throughout 
the country. 

This unit allows the student to 
read and study about life insurance 
and then work out practical exer- 

Continued on page 48 
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have a hand in this... 


Yes, if the roof blows off, caves in, burns off, is ruined by 
hail (or if some other disaster is to blame) — and you’ve 
provided adequate, proper insurance-to-value — then you’ve 
done your share to keep a roof over your insureds’ heads. 


you have done your share, 
haven't you? . . . with sufficient insurance? 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 47 


cises in the booklet. Salient points 
about life insurance are presented 
—what kinds of policies are avail- 
able, what they do, and how they 


can be used for family protection. 
For Further Information Circle 82 on Card, 


Paging Without Special Wiring 

An electronic paging system, 
claimed to be the first of its kind, 
has been introduced by Interna- 
tional Business Machines. The 
paging is accomplished without 
special wiring because the elec- 
tronic pulses, which cause the sig- 
nals to sound, are transmitted on 
regular AC lighting circuit or 
power wiring. Signals may be 
audible or visible. 

The system also permits selective 
signaling through the use of port- 
able units, transmission of stop and 
start signals, and paging of watch- 
men to building entrances. 


For Further Information Circle 83 on Card. 


Photocopy With Dry Process 


Sharp photocopies with excep- 
tionally clear white backgrounds 
can be produced in less than one 
minute, according to the Peerless 
Photo Products, Inc., developers of 





One Movement Operation 


the new Dri-Stat dry process. 

The equipment includes printing 
and processing devices, coated 
papers, and a single processing so- 
lution contained in a closed box. 
One movement closes the flat-bed 
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printer, turns on the light, and ex- 
poses the paper. Uniform illumina- 
tion and a built-in electrical timer 
furnish additional assurance of 


legible photocopies. 
For Further Information Circle 84 on Card. 


Auto Liability Data Given 


Ten new automobile liability 
security pamphlets incorporating 
1953 amendments and revisions of 
laws in Arkansas, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York and 
Utah have been made available by 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 

They contain a summary of the 
salient provisions and the complete 


text of each law. 
For Further Information Circle 85 on Card. 


Role of Ad Agency Outlined 


Another in the series of pam- 
phlets published by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration as a manage- 
ment aid for small business is 
entitled, “How Advertising Agen- 
cies Serve Small Business.” 

Prepared by Frederic R. Gamble, 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, the 
booklet discusses the ‘role of the 
agency in the operation of small 
business, how the agency is paid, 
how to select an agency, and how 


to use the agency effectively. 
For Further Information Circle 86 on Card. 


Life Policy Service Profitable 


Is it profitable for general in- 
surance men to sell life insur- 
ance? Having written life policies 
through general insurance men 
since 1911, one company has pre- 
pared a booklet to report on the 
success of the idea. 

For the first time, Continental 
Assurance has made available a 
cross-section of opinion from rep- 
resentatives who know from ex- 
perience the advantages and prof- 
its of making life insurance an 
added service to clients. This is 
their free booklet, “Should Gen- 
eral Insurance Men Write Life 


Insurance?” 
For Further Information Circle 87 on Card. 


Respiration Method Detailed 


A new folder illustrating the 
Nielsen “back-pressure arm-lift” 
method of artificial respiration has 
been released by the public educa- 


tion department of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. 

Entitled “A Life In Your Hands,” 
the two-color pamphlet contains a 
series of photographs showing the 
proper methods of administering 
the Neilsen technique, which has 
been adopted by the American Red 
Cross, the Armed Forces, the Na- 
tional Safety Council and other 


organizations. 
For Further Information Circle 88 on Card. 


Board Holds Copy for Typist 

A new secretarial aid, the Copy 
Board and Line Spacer, has been 
introduced. Designed to hold mate- 





Board Eases Copying 


rial being copied by the typist, the 
Copy Board has a typewriter-like 
space bar which can be used from 
any angle. The unit, which can be 
easily stored, will hold books as well 
as extra wide sheets, and sheets of 
paper both regular and legal size. 


For Further Information Circle 89 on Card. 


Signs Checks Automatically 


Another check handling machine 
has been added to the line of Safe- 
guard Corporation. The new unit 
is a Checksigner which signs checks 
mechanically. It is adjustable to 
any size check, can accommodate 
single or double signatures in one 
operation, or two signatures in suc- 


cessive operations. 
For Further Information Circle 90 on Card. 


Fire Appliances Considered 


Installation, maintenance and use 
of first aid fire appliances is the 
subject of the pamphlet prepared 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. Amid the detailed in- 
formation contained in the leaflet 
are a list of devices suitable for 
fighting each class of fire, and a dis- 
cussion of various types of fire 
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extinguishers as to their methods 
of operation, suitability, distribu- 
tion, and maintenance. 

Drawings illustrate the printed 
descriptions. 
For Further Information Circle 91 on Card. 


Push of Button Selects Key 


The “Key-Matic,” an automatic 
key case with space for imprinting 
personal names or sales messages, 
has been made available by the 
Sigma Sales Corporation. Designed 
to end the problem of fumbling for 
keys, the case features push button 
release of the correct key when the 
proper tab is pressed. 

According to the company, the 
key case is practically unbreakable, 
yet small and lightweight. 


For Further Information Circle 92 on Card. 


What Agents Can Do 


Specific suggestions on how 
agents can work for an improve- 
ment in their local automobile in- 
surance situation are set forth in a 
booklet, “The Agent’s Stake in 
Traffic Safety,” prepared by the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company. 

This publication consists of se- 
lected articles from a series which 
has appeared in “The Hartford 
Agent,” the company’s field maga- 
zine, and contains articles describ- 
ing community safety programs as 
well as those relating to the activi- 
ties of automobile accident preven- 
tion groups. 


For Further Information Circle 93 on Card. 


Service Compiles Business Data 


The Recording & Statistical 
Corporation is an organization set 
up to offer businessmen the ser- 
vice of compiling vital business 
figures at a cost to him lower than 
that of retaining personnel and 
machines to do the work. Accord- 
ing to the company, R & S statis- 
tical services are broad and flexi- 
ble, and, hence, can be applied to 
give a variety of studies and 
analyses 

Among the services offered by 
the company are: payroll account- 
ing, control of accounts receivable 
and payable, sales analyses, tax 
statements, and personnel studies. 

A booklet describing these and 
other R & S services is available. 


For Further Information Circle 94 on Card. 
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GONE ARE 
THE DAYS 


when a drawer full of policies 
was proof of complete insur- 
ance. Simplicity and broad cov- 
erage under a few policy forms 
are now the rule. The flexibility 
found in multiple-line under- 
writing helps to meet the needs 


of today’s insurance buyer. 
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tax analysis... 














By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Income Tax On Settlement Option 


ECTION 22(b)(1) of the Fed- 
S eral income tax law provides 
as follows: “The following items 
shal] not be included in gross in- 
come and shall be exempt from 
taxation under this chapter... 
Amounts received under a life in- 
surance contract paid by reason of 
the death of the insured, whether 
in a single sum or otherwise (but 
if such amounts are held by the in- 
surer under an agreement to pay in- 
terest thereon, the interest pay- 
ments shall be included in gross in- 
come).” 

On October 22, 1953, the Tax 
Court of the United States handed 
down an opinion dealing with the 
foregoing section in the case of 
Rubye R. Strauss v. Commissioner. 
The facts in the case were as 
follows: 

Oscar R. Strauss, the husband of 
Rubye R. Strauss, died on July 20, 
1939, being insured under sixteen 
life insurance policies carrying a 
total death benefit of $81,050. In 
1937, the insured executed supple- 
mentary settlement agreements in 
connection with all of these poli- 
cies naming Rubye R. Strauss as 
the primary beneficiary to receive 
the proceeds in the following man- 
ner: Interest only to ke paid to the 
beneficiary as long as she lives, 
with the privilege of withdrawing 
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not to exceed 3 per cent of the 
amount originally payable at ma- 
turity, each year in addition to the 
interest payments. Provision was 
also made for the payment of any 
proceeds remaining at the death 
of the primary beneficiary to con- 
tingent beneficiaries, but such por- 
tion of the arrangement is not im- 
portant to the case at hand. 


Taxable or Not? 


The issue involved was whether 
the amounts received by the bene- 
ficiary were taxable income, or 
whether they were exempt under 
Section 22(b)(1) quoted above. 
The beneficiary had no power to 
modify the supplementary settle- 
ment agreements, nor could she 
withdraw more than 3 per cent of 
the principal per annum. 

At no time after the death of 
her husband did the beneficiary 
exercise her privilege of making 
an annual withdrawal of 3 per cent 
of the proceeds originally payable 
at the time of his death. The years 
involved were 1945, 1946 and 1947, 
and no mention is made as to the 
tax status of the interest payments 
from 1939, the date of the insured’s 
death, to 1944, inclusive. This is 
probably due to the running of the 
statute of limitations. 


The interest payments to the 
beneficiary for the years in ques- 
tion amounted to the following: 
1945, $38,819.43; 1946, $3,748.10; 
1947, $3,682.68; and none of these 
amounts were included in the ben- 
eficiary’s gross income in her in- 
come tax returns. 

The beneficiary had permitted 
the following amounts to remain 
with the insurance companies, due 
to her decision not to exercise her 
right to make 3 per cent annual 
withdrawals: By 1945, $12,157.50; 
By 1946, $14,589.00; By 1947, $17,- 
020.50. 

By permitting the foregoing 
amounts to remain with the insur- 
ance companies, it is figured that 
the beneficiary received the follow- 
ing amounts of interest annually, 
at the minimum specified rate, that 
she would not have received had 
she made the maximum withdraw- 
als permitted: 1945, $363.81; 1946, 
$436.57; 1947, $509.34. 

Each year from the time of the 
death of the insured through the 
taxable years in question, the ben- 
eficiary had told her children, the 
contingent beneficiaries, that she 
was not withdrawing her annual 
installment of 3 per cent of the 
maturity value of the policies be- 
cause she would like to leave that 
particular installment in the form 
of Christmas presents for them, 
and that they shoulder consider it 
as a gift. The beneficiary was 
sixty-three years of age in 1945. 

The opinion of the Tax Court 
follows: 

“RICE, Judge: The petitioner 
starts her argument by a conces- 
sion. She admits that she must 
include in gross income interest 
payments from the insurance com- 
panies on that portion of the total 
principal which she could have 
withdrawn, had she wished to ex- 
ercise her privilege to make 3 per 
cent annual withdrawals. She 
argues that this portion of the 
amounts received from the insur- 
ance companies is taxable under 
the rule enunciated in United 
States v. Heilbroner, 100 Fed. (2d) 
379 (C. A. 2, 1938). The theor 
on which such concession is made 
is that petitioner constructively re- 
ceived such amounts during each o/ 
the years in question. 

“The amounts here in issue. 
therefore, are the interest pay: 
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ments by the insurance companies 
on the balance of the principal 
which was not yet subject to peti- 
tioner’s annual 3 per cent right of 
withdrawal. Respondent contends 
that they are earnings within the 
meaning of the parenthetical 
clause of section 22(b) (1), where- 
as petitioner maintains that they 
are not taxable income because 
‘paid by reason of the death of the 
insured.’ 


Like Beneficiary 


“The petitioner contends that 
her basic rights under the policies 
are so like those of a beneficiary 
of an insurance policy to whom 
the proceeds are paid on the in- 
stallment method, that she merits 
the same tax treatment. She ar- 
gues that both she and such a ben- 
eficiary have the right to annual 
installments of principal, plus in- 
terest on the total principal not 
yet distributed. It has been estab- 
lished that when either the in- 
sured or the beneficiary elects to 
have the proceeds paid in install- 
ments, the entire amount of such 
installments is ‘paid by reason of 
the death of the insured.’ Katha- 
rine C. Pierce, 2 T. C. 832 (1948), 
aff'd 146 Fed. (2d) 388 (C. A. 2, 
1944) ; Sidney W. Winslow, Jr., 39 
B. T. A. 373 (1939), aff’d 113 Fed. 
(2d) 418 (C. A. 1, 1940; Allis v. 
LaBudde, 128 Fed. (2d) 838 (C. A. 
7, 1942). Even though these in- 
stallments may include interest 
payments, ultimately giving the 
beneficiary a larger amount than 
the face value of the policies, this 
interest factor has been held to be 
excluded from gross income under 
section 22(b) (1). 

“But, even assuming that peti- 
tioner did constructively receive 
annual installments of principal 
and that they were permitted to 
remain with the insurance com- 
panies as gifts for her children, 
her situation is readily distin- 
<uishable from the cited cases. 
The beneficiary to whom the pro- 
ceeds are paid on the installment 
method actually receives a mixed 
installment of principal and inter- 
est. It may be inferred that Con- 
xress intended to favor the install- 
ment method of paying the pro- 
ceeds to the family of the insured, 
and, possibly, added the incentive 
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of tax-free interest on such install- 
ments. But we cannot believe, in 
view of the parenthetical clause, 
that Congress also intended to 
grant tax exemption to a benefi- 
ciary who, in actuality, received 
only interest and elected to leave 
the principal undiminished for the 
secondary beneficiaries. 

“It is our opinion that the total 
amount of the payments received 
by the petitioner during the tax- 
able years 1945, 1946 and 1947 
from the insurers falls within the 
parenthetical clause of section 
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22(b) (1), and is, therefore, taxable 
income. The principal considera- 
tion, as we see it, is that the pro- 
ceeds of the policies have been re- 
tained and held intact by the in- 
surers while interest thereon was 
paid to the primary beneficiary. 
Section 22(b)(1) was amended in 
1934, by changing the phrase 
‘whether in a single sum or in in- 
stallments’ to read ‘whether in a 
single sum or otherwise.’ The 
House and Senate Committee Re- 
ports, at that time, state that ‘This 

Continued on page 52 
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Tax Analysis 


Continued from page 51 


change... makes it clear that the 
proceeds of a life insurance policy 
payable by reason of the death of 
the insured in the form of an an- 
nuity are not ineludible in gross 
income.’... 

“This section can apply, how- 
ever, only where proceeds of a life 
insurance policy are being so paid. 
Here, no part of the proceeds has 
been paid to the petitioner, up to 
and during the years in ssue, as 
an annuity or otherwi.-e. * 7 li pro- 
ceeds have been ‘hela by the in- 
surer unde an agreement to pay 
interest the 20n.’ The payments in 
issue, therefore, come literally 
within the parenthetical clause of 
section 22(b)(1). In view of the 
clear words of such clause and the 
obvious intent of Congress, we are 
not at liberty to use the theory of 
constructive receipt to circumvent 
such words or intent. 


Basis of Taxability 


“The petitioner puts great em- 
phasis on statements in United 
States v. Heilbroner, supra, that 
payments to the primary benefi- 
ciary were taxable earnings be- 
cause said amounts were ‘solely 
for the use of money ultimately 
payable without depletion to des- 
ignated beneficiaries, and were 
fairly within the meaning of the 
word ‘“‘interest.”’ She attempts to 
distinguish her situation by her un- 
exercised right to diminish the 
principal by annual withdrawals 
of 3 per cent. The mere possibility 
that the petitioner might choose, 
at sometime in the future, to exer- 
cise her limited right of with- 
drawal is not an adequate distinc- 
tion. In fact, she might never 
choose to exercise this limited 
right of withdrawal and yet would 
have us hold that it renders inter- 
est payments received by her non- 
taxable. 

“The parenthetical clause states 
that ‘if such amounts are held by 
the insurer under an agreement to 
pay interest thereon, the interest 
payments shall be included in 
gross income.’ The Code clearly 
speaks in the present tense and is 
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not concerned here with future al- 
terations of the arrangement be- 
tween the insurer and the benefi- 
ciary whereby the principal may 
be diminished. During the taxable 
years in question, the entire prin- 
cipal was retained by the insur- 
ers. Interest payments thereon 
must accordingly be governed by 
the parenthetica] clause. 

“This conclusion is in accord 
with the interpretation of this 
clause by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee at the time of its enact- 
ment: ‘In order to prevent an ex- 
emption of earnings, where the 
amount payable under the policy 
is placed in trust, upon the death 
of the insured, and earnings there- 
on paid, the committee amendment 
provides specifically that such pay- 
ments shall be included in gross 
income.’ . . 


Principal Retained 


“The question as to whether the 
petitioner constructively received 
3 per cent of the principal annu- 
ally need not be determined here. 
Even if 3 per cent were construc- 
tively received annually, they were 
not ‘installment payments which 
protanto diminished the total 
amounts payable under the poli- 
cies.’ See Commissioner v. Bartlett, 
118 Fed. (2d) 766 (C. A. 2, 1940). 
The determining fact here is that 
the entire principal was allowed 
to be retained undiminished by 
the insurers. It is not material 
whether the petitioner’s failure to 
exercise her annual right of with- 
drawal resulted in an annual gift 
to her children, the secondary bene- 
ficiaries. 

“Nor need we determine whether 
that portion of the amounts paid 
by the insurers to the petitioner, 
above the interest rate specified 
in the supplementary agreements, 
represented surplus dividends, It 
is settled law that surplus divi- 
dends are not exempt from gross 
income under section 22(b) (1), 
Katharine C. Pierce, supra; United 
States v. Heilbroner, supra. The 
entire amounts paid to the peti- 
tioner during 1945, 1946 and 1947 
constitute taxable income, whether 
paid as interest or as surplus 
dividends.” 
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were earned by the Company 
at the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation 1953 annual meeting 
for its new direct mail plan of 
Sales Promotion Letters and 
its new package sales kits, 
complete with phonograph 
training records, on Social 
= Security, Retirement and Mort- 
f = gage insurance ... gratifying 
“> recognition of the high calibre 
of sales material consistently 
furnished by the Company to 
its Career Life Underwriters. 
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Family Financial . . . 
Continued from page 25 


practical people who live in a little, 
narrow academic world of their 
own. On the other hand, some 
teachers feel that the world of busi- 
ness has no connection with educa- 
tion and that little, if anything, 
could come from an alliance of the 
two. Both attitudes are incorrect 
and it is to be hoped that, in the 
light of such programs as the one 
we are discussing, these attitudes 
will become less prevalent. 


Books and Courses 


The Committee began its work 
with a curriculum study held at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. After examining forty-five 
high school text books covering 
those subjects which might con- 
ceivably contain material for teach- 
ing family finance, the Committee 
discovered that the great majority 
of these text books were inadequate 
as regards the following topics: 
sources of income; budgeting; bank- 
ing and banking services; life in- 
surance; accident, health and hos- 
pitalization insurance; property 
and liability insurance; Social Se- 
curity; pension plans; savings 
plans; home rental and home owner- 
ship; installment buying and credit; 
investments in bonds and stocks; 
taxes; wills and trusts; and estate 
settlement. Twenty-eight courses- 
of-study outlines were analyzed and 
fared no better. 

With the need for new media and 
methods well established, the Com- 
mittee set about finding out what 
teachers themselves were doing in 
regard to the training of their 
pupils in financial matters and what 
might be done to disseminate more 
information in classrooms through- 
out the nation. A questionnaire was 
drawn up and sent to teachers in 
172 schools. Three hundred eighty- 
eight replies were received. Without 
exception the answers pointed up 
the need for special training for 
teachers of family security topics. 

Obviously something had to be 
cone to help teachers organize and 
coordinate information about finan- 
cial matters and to present their in- 
formation to students in an appeal- 
ing and forceful manner. 
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It was from this need that the 
idea of summer workshops in family 
financial security originated. The 
first of these workshops was set up 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1950 and directed by its School 
of Education and the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. 
Thirty-two people were chosen and 
given scholarships at this first 
workshop. 

The plan proved eminently suc- 
cessful. The nucleus of what was 
to come had been formed in Penn- 
sylvania. Then for the first time 
educators and specialists in finan- 
cial matters met, discussed and 
formed plans for training pupils 
for their role in the years ahead. 
In 1951 a second successful work- 
shop was held. 

The term “workshop” has a spe- 
cial meaning here—a group of peo- 
ple who meet to listen, evaluate, 
talk over and generally form plans 
for the future. Summer workshops 
in family finance last from four to 
eight weeks with a total of six 
semester credits given to the teach- 
ers who take part. 


Continued Instruction 


Nor does completion of the course 
mean the end of all further contact 
with the group. Conferences are 
held for workshop alumni to help 
them solve problems related to class- 
room instruction; and workshop 
staff members visit school systems 
to help develop this kind of teaching 
and to start teacher training pro- 
grams. 

Yearly meetings of coordinators 
of different workshops are held so 
that the experiences of the various 
graduates can be aired and valuable 
ideas preserved and passed along for 
future use. In addition, the Com- 
mittee prepares and publishes ma- 
terials for teachers, librarians and 
school administrators. Several 
issues of a newsletter are also pub- 
lished during the school year. 

From its beginnings at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the work- 
shop program has spread through- 
out the country. In 1952 additional 
workshops were held at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, the University 
of Wisconsin, and Southern Method- 
ist University. In the following year 
four more workshops were added at 
the University of Virginia, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, Univer- 


sity of Denver, and the University 
cf Oregon. 

Three hundred seventeen educa- 
tors from forty-one states, Alaska 
and the Dist. of Columbia took part 
that year. All of the alumni of these 
workshops have not only gained 
valuable experience, but have been 
able to keep in touch with each other 
and with all new developments in 
the program. 


One Workshop 


We recently had the opportunity 
to attend the University of Con- 
necticut Workshop and talk to some 
of its members. Our host, Dr. P. T. 
Pritzkau, its director, radiated a 
contagious enthusiasm for his work- 
shop. We found ourselves becoming 
more and more interested in the 
work being done by this group. We 
might add that they had braved the 
eastern seaboard storm of Novem- 
ber 6 to attend the meeting. Their 
loyalty seemed well rewarded by the 
work they accomplishd. 

The teachers reported on what 
they had been doing since last sum- 
mer to introduce the family finan- 
cial courses into their schools and 
on how these courses were being re- 
ceived. The consensus was that, in 
spite of the inevitable problems at- 
tendant upon any innovation, great 
strides had been made in the de- 
sired direction and the future 
promised even greater success for 
the program. We left the university 
with the distinct feeling that the 
prognostication would prove to be 
correct. 

Another task of the Committee is 
the help it is giving to school sys- 
tems which want to install in-service 
courses. By means of these courses 
the interested schools can provide 
for the training of teachers in a 
manner similar to that of the work- 
shop programs. A family financial 
in-service course was inaugurated in 
New York City three years ago and 
is now working in cooperation with 
the Committee. The New York pro- 
gram is directed by Aaron Buch- 
wald of the Grace Dodge Vocational 
High School. 

A study of the New York program 
shows its amazing scope. It has 
been divided into fifteen meetings 
of the forum type with the lecture 
period and a question and answer 
session. Guest lecturers, men and 
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women from insurance companies, 
brokerage houses, savings banks, 
the Treasury Department, the So- 
cial Security Administration, etc., 
each an expert in a particular field, 
are chosen by Mr. Buchwald and 
his colleagues. Subjects covered in- 
clude: savings, Social Security, life 
insurance, annuities, pensions, 
hedging against inflation, invest- 
ments, financial catastrophe in the 
family, planning an estate, budgets 
and budgeting, borrowing money in 
an emergency. 

All of the teachers enrolled in 
this program have given it their un- 
qualified recommendations. It has 
the distinction of being one of the 
most popular in-service courses ever 
offered in the city. 

This brings up another point. The 
Family Financial Security Educa- 
tion Program is a boon to teacher 
as well as to student. The teacher 
learns to better control his or her 
own finances as well as to teach his 
or her pupils to do the same. 

Speaking of the many letters 
from teachers who have taken the 
in-service course and have found it 
of invaluable help, Mr. Buchwald 
says: “It appears to me the com- 


ments convey this message: if these 
relatively well educated teachers 
were so thankful for being allowed 
to fill a gap in their knowledge of 
family finances, how woefully ignor- 
ant the average family must be 
when faced with money problems. I 
firmly believe there is a real need 
for this kind of education in our 
high schools, our colleges and adult 
education classes.” 

For example, teachers taking 
these in-service courses have often 
learned that they are woefully unin- 
sured. They have frequently rem- 
edied their own situation and have 
pointed out the danger in their 
classrooms. 


Fruitful Results 


What with workshops springing 
up over the country and in-service 
courses being given by local school 
boards, one might ask what are the 
results being achieved. They are 
many and varied. Graduates of the 
workshops and in-service courses 
are spreading the gospel of family 
financial security education within 
their own bailiwicks. Many teachers 
have introduced complete courses in 


family finance to their school cur- 
riculums. 


Others are teaching it in rela- 
tion to guidance programs or when 
some pertinent question is brought 
up in any given course. For in- 
stance, in a mathematics class, they 
might discuss how a mortgage is 
applied in buying a house or how a 
life insurance policy increases in 
value. A class in sociology would 
probably lend itself to a talk about 
how successful budgeting might 
make for better family relation- 
ships. A teacher might use his own 
profession as an illustration of how 
a pension or an annuity plan may 
be built up over a number of years. 

Many of the alumni of these 
workshops and in-service courses 
are interesting others in the pro- 
gram, in addition to teaching it in 
their own classrooms. They are ad- 
dressing gatherings of teachers, 
parent-teacher groups, writing ar- 
ticles for educational journals, and 
putting on skits, radio and TV pro- 
grams. 

Curriculum changes are also com- 
ing about as a result of the program. 

Continued on page 56 
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In communities in California, Texas, 
Oregon, Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
other states, units in family finance 
already have been incorporated in 
school systems. 

Another result is the publishing, 
both by the universities and the 
Committee, of material for use in 
classrooms, libraries and education- 
al centers. There are already nine 


such publications, including three 
short plays and one radio skit. In 
addition, material on family finance 
has been introduced into many new- 
ly published text books. 

We have seen how the idea of 
family financial security education 
was planted and bore fruit. Now let 
us see how it is being received by 
the boys and girls involved. Most 
important is the fact that they see 
the need for such instruction. The 
youngster of today, as shown by at 





Meet the V.I. P. 


MY COMPANY STRESSES 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT .. . I'm a very important person 


where it means the most to me... 


with my Company. 


My happy relationship with Berkshire Life is best 
expressed in the complete satisfaction I get from the 
prompt, thoughtful handling of all my business. 
I’m not just a name on a list nor a pin on a map. 
I'm a valued Agent with “most iapereae” ‘cases. 








Complete personal coverage in Life, Annuities, 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization. 








ERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 
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least one survey, has become used 
to handling money. More and more, 
he or she will earn extra money 
rather than rely completely on an 
allowance. 

The survey was made of the 
financial problems and practices of 
boys and girls of the Junior High 
School of Upper Darby, Penna. Al- 
though more boys than girls work 
after school or during the summer, 
it was discovered that a substantial 
group of both earned some of their 
own money. Many had bank ac- 
counts and knew about budgeting. 
In short, they were familiar with 
some of the monetary problems 
their own parents have to contend 
with. 


Broad Application 


This interest in financial matters 
is not limited to one community, and 
many a youngster now in school is 
aware that some day he or she will 
marry and become part of another 
family group in which financial 
matters will assume an even greater, 
more personal role. Any teacher 
who can appeal to this natural in- 
terest will encounter no difficulty 
in holding his students’ attention 
and in impressing them with the 
need for instruction in finance. 

What of the future of the Life 
Institute’s program? If the work of 
the past year and plans for the 
coming one are any indication, the 
future looks bright indeed. The 
eight workshops held in 1953 will 
be repeated in 1954 along with the 
usual follow-up activities. The Com- 
mittee and the Institute are now 
attempting to find some means 
whereby the growing number of 
universities requesting workshop 
grants can be accommodated so that 
the program can continue to ex- 
pand. The publications which are 
the by-products of the workshops 
will continue to appear and a num- 
ber of additional in-service courses 
are in planning stages. 

In the words of R. Wilfred Kelsey 
of the Life Institute: “It appears 
that considerable progress is being 
made in the direction of our main 
objective—namely, to make it pos- 
sible for every boy and girl before 
leaving school to receive some in- 
struction in the basic and funda- 
mental principles of sound financial 
management.” 
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Q. What companies write this 
coverage? 


A. Casualty. 


Q. How is it written? 


A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What does the policy cover? 

A. The insuring agreement in 
this policy has six sections. Divi- 
sion (1) covers (a) beauty shop 
operations consisting of permanent 
hair waving by any cold process, 
heating or steaming methods— 
whether heat is generated by elec- 
tricity, gas or the use of machine- 
less chemical heat pads or sachets; 
(b) hair cutting, styling, trimming, 
singeing, conditioning, dressing, 
shampooing, shampoo tinting, 
bleaching, dyeing or coloring by 
liquid dyes, henna treatments or 
hair rayons; (c) eyebrow tinting 
or coloring when the products used 
are “Roux Lash and Brow Tint,” 
“Spiro’s Coloura,” mascara, eye- 
brow pencils, (d) eyebrow arching, 
tweezing, and plucking, removal of 
unwanted hair if by shaving, or by 
use of wax, or a depilatory prepa- 
ration; (e) hair and scalp treat- 
ments; (f) face and neck massag- 
ing; (g) manicuring and pedicur- 
ing; (h) marcel, finger and water 
wave; (i) other usual services of a 
hair dresser or beautician, except 
as excluded. 

Division (2) Chiropody. 

Division (3) Reducing services 
which means rendering of personal 
services or application of any prep- 
aration or appliance for exercising, 
slenderizing or reducing, electrical 
or steam baths and body massage. 

Division (4) Removal of hair by 
electrolysis. 

Division (5) Products Liability. 

Division (6) O. L. T. coverage. 

Separate rates and premiums ap- 
ply to each division. 

The policy further provides the 
usual defense and litigation ex- 
penses afforded by liability con- 
tracts. 


Exclusions 
Q. What are the exclusions? 


A. This insurance covers specific 
exposures subject to the standard 
0.L.T. and product liability policy 
exclusions and limitations. 
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BEAUTY PARLOR LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Rates 
Q. What are the rates? 


A. The rates depend upon the 
divisions of coverage selected and 
territory. Division (1) rates in 
New York (with a deductible) are 
approximately $1.00 per $100 of 
payroll. Division (5) and (6) rates 





COVERAGE AND FORMS, the 
informative book from which this 
policy and other coverages ap- 
pearing in this department pre- 
viously were taken, has been pub- 
lished by THE SPECTATOR and is 
now available. For more informa- 
tion, circle number 80 on reply 
card on page 48. 





for each territory will be found in 
the product and O.L.T. manuals. 


The data in this summary of 
coverage, pertaining to Beauty 
Parlor Liability Insurance, were 
taken from a policy issued by The 
Employers Liability Assurance 
Company. Very few underwriters 
care to assume the exposures exist- 
ing in a beauty parlor or created 
by the services afforded therein. 
The numerous treatments offered in 
most shops are varied and exten- 
sive, almost any one can result in a 
serious malpractice claim and while 


there are numerous schools offer- 
ing professional training for beau- 
ticians, the attendants do not reach 
the professional standing attained 
by members of the medical or den- 
tal professions. Claims can be very 
difficult and expensive to adjust. 


The average operator of a beauty 
parlor is not in financial position to 
absorb a severe malpractice claim 
either from the standpoint of de- 
fense or payment of judgment. He 
needs Liability Insurance. 


The beauty parlor policy may be 
written full cover or with a de- 
ductible feature. 


A separate premium basis ap- 
plies to each of the six divisions of 
coverage. However, the insurance 
company will doubtless refuse to 
write any section without includ- 
ing O.L.T. coverage. There are al- 
ways borderline cases in which it 
may be difficult to determine if the 
claim should be adjusted as a mal- 
practice or O.L.T. loss. Both cover- 
ages should be with the same com- 
pany. 

This policy provides the usual 
defense of claims and payment of 
judgments and incidental expenses 
in connection with bodily injuries 
including death, “caused by any per- 
son whose remuneration is included 
in the adjustment of premium (for 
this policy), by reason of any per- 


Continued on page 58 
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LET'S FALE THE ISSUE SQUARELY 





wt 


The day of the easy sell is on the way out. A value-conscious 
public is in the buyer’s seat and the unfamiliar circumstance 
has confused some weaker spirits. 


Let’s face the issue squarely. A buyer’s market does not 
mean the end of good business. It simply means that the cus- 
tomer has a chance to be more choosy—has to be given more 
and better reasons to buy one brand instead of another. 


For the Zurich Group Department this means no change 
in climate. When you sell a quality product it is always a 
buyer’s market. Your sales talk always has to give more and 
better reasons to buy your brand. Your costs~become stabi- 
lized in valid experience, a true measure of your product. 
The product—never the price tag—makes the sale. 


So—in 1954—if the group going 
gets rough, call for a Zurich 
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IDEPARTRAIENT 
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TU RICH: ay 


Group Representative. He has 
more and better reasons—he has 
the product—he’s at home in a 
tough situation. 


AMERICAN 








And he’s loaded for more in °54! 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S$. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 
Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 57 


sonal or professional service, or by 
reason of the use of any prepara- 
tion or appliance in connection with 
the assured’s business of hair 
dressing, hair cutting, trimming 
and singeing, shampooing, scalp 
treatment, facial massaging, mani- 
curing, marcel waving, finger wav- 
ing, water waving, permanent wav- 
ing, and other usual services of a 
hair dressing establishment or 
beauty shop.” 


Excludes Some Injuries 


There are numerous exclusions, 
among them being injuries (a) 
caused by any treatment or prepa- 
ration prohibited by law, (b) un- 
less the operator of a permanent 
waving machine has had at least 
three months’ practical experience 
under the supervision of a trained 
operator, (c) causes by the use of 
water wave combs made of pyroxy- 
lin plastic composition, or by the 
application of inflammable sham- 
poos, (d) caused by the use of any 
appliances or equipment for the 
removal of hair by X-ray or any 
other artificial rays, (e) resulting 
from skin-peeling, face-lifting, 
plastic surgery, or the removal or 
attempted removal of warts, moles, 
or superfluous growths, or result- 
ing from the giving of exercising 
or reducing treatments. 


























The boss made a big hit at the banquet 
last night. We called on him to make 
a speech and he declined to do so. 
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Public Relations Trophy 
Continued from page 28 


sersonnel and, through a continu- 
ing, dramatic event, make our peo- 
ple increasingly conscious of the 
value of sound public relations. 

With a limited budget and with 
limited manpower available to han- 
dle details, our project of necessity 
had to be a modest one. After can- 
vassing several possibilities, it was 
decided to limit the project to a 
single state, New York, and to pro- 
pose a plan that seemed to have 
promise of being “self-generating.” 

The plan was, and is, remarkably 
simple in concept. It involves the 
placing in competition each year of 
“an annual public relations trophy 
to become the permanent property 
of that local board in New York 
State which is adjudged to be most 
deserving of special recognition for 
meritorous community activity in- 
terpreting and promoting the aims 
of capital stock insurance.” 

The original announcement de- 
clared that the purpose of the 
award “is to stimulate increasing 
public appreciation of the institu- 
tion of capital stock insurance 
through the development of planned 
programs of local board public re- 
lations activity.” While all judging 
is in the hands of a special award 
committee designated by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the State Asso- 
ciation, certain factors have been 
suggested as pertinent in the selec- 
tion of annual winners. 

These “award factors” include: 
evidence of public service of an 
insurance nature, evidence of 
participation in community civic 
welfare programs, evidence of sys- 
tematic fire prevention, accident 
prevention and loss prevention ac- 
tivity, evidence of sound use of 
publicity and advertising tech- 
niques, participation in insurance 
educational activities and “evidence 
oi the use of public relations tech- 
niques to meet some particular 
lecal problem threatening the 
legitimate interests of the Ameri- 
can Agency System.” 

The first trophy presentation was 
made at the 1942 annual meeting 
ot the New York State Association 
of Insurance Agents, following an- 
nouncement of the competition the 
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previous autumn. An award has 
been made each year since with the 
exception of 1945 when war-time 
curbs on transportation made it 
impossible to hold a convention. 
The original trophy was in the 
form of a loving cup. Later, a 
sterling silver plaque was adopted. 

No local board has been success- 
ful in winning the award more 
than once in the eleven years that 
it has been in competition. In many 
ways, this is a most significant 
tribute to the soundness of the con- 
cept behind the trophy. It indicates 
that the practice of grass roots 
public relations is already far more 
widespread than some commenta- 
tors have suggested. And it dem- 
onstrates that constructive activity 





Trophy Winners 
1942—Underwriters Board of Rochester 
1943—Rockland County Association of 
Local Agents 

1944—Buffalo Ass'n of Fire Underwriters 

1945—No Award 

1946—Lockport Board of Fire & Casualty 
Underwriters 

1947—Insurance Agents Association of 
Queens County 

1948—Insurance Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Amsterdam 

1949—Insurance Agents Club of Utica 

1950—Dutchess County Association of 
Local Agents 

1951—Saratoga Springs Association of 
Insurance Agents 

1952—Syracuse Underwriters Exchange 

1953—Richmond County Association of 
Insurance Agents 





in behalf of property insurance’ is 
not the exclusive monopoly of the 
“big” or the “small” local boards. 

The results of the award to date 
also seem to dramatize the fact 
that a little practical encourage- 
ment will go a long way in bringing 
out the best at the agency level. 

It is obviously impossible to set 
up rigid standards for measuring 
the effectiveness of a project of this 
type. After more than twelve years 
of practical experience, however, 
certain observations may be made. 

First, there no longer is much 
doubt that “public relations is here 
to stay” in the thinking and 
planning of most of the local and 
county associations in New York 
State. This is good for agents, good 
for the public and good for insur- 
ance companies. The trophy has 
been, we believe, a key factor in 
this development, but obviously 
not the only one. The leadership 
and paid staff of the State Associa- 


tion over the past twelve years de- 
serve major credit. 

A second important result of this 
project has been the growing reali- 
zation that sound public relations 
involves specific action and service, 
not just words. The winning boards 
over the years have been successful 
because they did specific things and 
got specific results. 

Thirdly, the award, now extend- 
ing into its second decade, is help- 
ing to create an environment and 
tradition for insurance public rela- 
tions. By its own year-after-year 
continuity, the award is emphasiz- 
ing the unending, long-range na- 
ture of public relations. It is com- 
pelling recognition of the fact suc- 
cessful campaigns for public sup- 
port should not be ‘one-shot’ affairs. 

Finally, personal interest in the 
award has stimulated our staff to 
increased appreciation of sound 
public relations procedures not only 
in our organization but in their 
own communities as well. Also, our 
representatives on industry com- 
mittees concerned with public rela- 
tions have acquired valuable back- 
ground against which they can 
make better-informed decisions. 

It is relatively easy to sit on 
committees and consider policy 
matters on the basis of personal 
judgment, without reference to 
grass roots facts. In such cases, it 
is all too easy to assume (a) that 
agents simply are not interested in 
constructive public relations activi- 
ties, or (b) that agents are waiting 
breathlessly for company people to 
give them a bulky public relations 
package containing magic pills for 
the solution of industry problems. 

We believe that our work on the 
trophy project has given us a more 
realistic understanding of what is 
now being done out in the field, and 
what might properly be done in the 
future. This understanding is vital 
to any planning in which we, as 
company people, might be involved. 

Viewed in this light, our ex- 
perience with The London Assur- 
ance trophy has been truly illumi- 
nating. It has given us a better 
perspective on one of the basic 
responsibilities of company man- 
agement in any field today: the 
need for policies, plans and prac- 
tices that will enable us to interpret 
the importance of our services to 
those who use and benefit by them. 
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Prompt Service 
Is 
Our Creed 


Time is a valuable asset 
for increasing income. 


Fast, accurate, efficient 
service permits our 
agents to do more active 
selling. 


You too can get the 
benefit of this efficient 
service through joining 
the Hanover and Fulton. 
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THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 
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HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 90, Illinois 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 


340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Please Be Seated 


Continued from page 29 


ble like nuts and bolts, but in a very 
real sense good personal relations 
between the policyholders and the 
company. 

Under Mr. McHaney’s direction, 
General American found a part of 
the answer to the sagging office 
morale problem in the sagging office 
backbone. For he had turned his at- 
tention toward the possibilities of a 
scientific seating program coupled 
with posture education of the entire 
staff, recognizing the close tie-up 
between working efficiency and 
working comfort. 


Many Mention Chairs 


While Mr. McHaney was still ex- 
ecutive vice-president, he had al- 
ready given careful consideration 
to the question of employee morale, 
and had circulated a questionnaire 
among the staff inviting frank com- 
ments and criticisms of office lay- 
out and equipment. Although a 
wide variety of general suggestions 
emerged—some of them now incor- 
porated in our current operating 
procedures—it was surprising how 
many references were made to ac- 
tual physical discomfort caused by 
antiquated and inadequate chairs. 

A peculiarly feminine complaint 
cropped up more than once: 

“My stockings keep snagging in 
the legs of these chairs! I seem to 
need a new pair every week!” 


Of course the home office man- 
agement had noticed some of these 
troubles through the years, and had 
considered, off and on, getting pos- 
ture chairs for certain employees. 
But until the results of the ques- 
tionnaire and follow-up interviews 
in small groups were sifted, these 
thoughts were always put aside by 
considerations of possible favorit- 
ism and discrimination. Once armed 
with the disclosures of the survey, 
however, the new president was in 
a position to attack the seating 
problem head on. 

We exhaustively combed the mar- 
ket for posture and support chairs 
—ordered samples of just about 


every make available. Then Mr. 
McHaney’ had them put on promi- 
nent display in a vacant office. Com- 
pany offices, depatment heads, and 
a cross-section of the employees 
were carefully polled for their pref- 
erences. 


The only way I know to really 
test a chair is to sit in it; you don’t 
get very far by just looking. Ac- 
cordingly our employees were en- 
couraged to sample each model, and 
were asked to vote for the one they 
liked best. 


Several weeks elapsed, and when 
the results were correlated, the 
overwhelming favorite among all 
the models tested was a _ secre- 
tarial posture chair put out by the 
Do/More posture chair company. 
The top choice, Style No. 770, was 
a roomy item seventeen inches wide 
and twelve inches deep, with two 
inches of foam rubber cushioning. 
We ordered 550 of these chairs 
upholsteed in dark green Nauga- 
hyde, with the metal parts painted 
gray. For the men we took a com- 
bination chair with the first, but 
larger in size. Both types fit in per- 
fectly with the general moderniza- 
tion plans we had in store for our 
home office. 


A mere physical description of 
these chairs does not begin to tell 
the story. After the chairs arrived, 
a local representative of the manu- 
facturer came over to adjust each 
one to the measurements of the 
individual worker who was going 
to use it. The staff was quite ready 
to admit to the adjuster that the 
first place they always felt fatigue 
was the small of the back. There, 
in what he called the lumbar re- 
gion, five bones of the spine sup- 
port the entire weight of the body. 


Custom Fitted 


Logically, this is the spot most 
in need of good support, and to 
prove his point, he adjusted the 
back of each chair to fit this pre- 
cise place on every employee in the 
office. Needless to say, the fact 
that every employee was personally 
fitted made it clear that the com- 
pany was interested in each one of 
them, as individuals, and anxious 
to make their working conditions 
as pleasant as possible. 

Another feature of the new pos- 
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ture chairs that excited a lot of 
favorable comment after they were 
in use the first couple of days was 
that you could “really sit back in 
them.” Their design allows the low. 
est portion of the spine to nestle 
beyond the rear end of the seat, 
ind prevents steady pressure on 
che sensitive area surrounding the 
bone at the base of the spine. The 
Do/More people pointed out to me 
that a lot of nervous irritation can 
stem from constant pressure on 
that point at the base of the spine 
called the coccyx. It may be imag- 
ination, but people as well as things 
seem a lot more cheerful around 
the office these days than before 
those new chairs appeared. 

The employee reaction to the new 
chairs was unanimously enthusi- 
astic. Typical was one steno’s com- 
ment that the chairs were a “one 
hundred percent improvement over 
the old wooden-type swivel chairs 
we previously had.” She added, “I 
don’t go home in the evenings with 
backaches any more.” 

Another economy-minded young 
lady had this to say: “One thing is 
sure, my hosiery bills are practi- 


cally cut in half. The old chairs 
always snagged and pulled my 
stockings. And before this new 
chair it was hard for me to move 
about in my seat without getting 
up—the rollers on these chairs 
were mighty free and easy on the 
slide.” 


Better All Around 


Such favorable staff reaction is 
mighty gratifying. The investment 
in posture seating that President 
McHaney authorized has proved to 
be a sound one. It’s the kind of 
thing that makes any office a better 
place to work in, in terms of human 
relations as well as interior deco- 
rating. 

In passing our experience with 
posture seating along, I’d like to 
suggest that one reason for the 
favorable reception of posture seat- 
ing at General American was the 
general participation of the em- 
ployees in the selection of type and 
make right from the start. To en- 
gender in them the feeling that 
their choice was solicited and re- 





spected seems to me to be worth 
remembering in undertaking any 
office change of this kind. 

Another consideration of first 
importance in my mind is this: 
Whatever company you deal with in 
re-engineering your seating, make 
sure they have an adequate servic- 
ing policy. At least twice a year, 
our seating man comes around to 
make any necessary personalized 
adjustments in the chairs for those 
that want them. Also, he is always 
on tap to fit any new members of 
our Office force. 

A fortunate by-product of these 
visits has been to give the home 
office what you might call a “post 
graduate seating education.” We’ve 
all learned the importance of sit- 
ting well back in these adjusted 
chairs so that the place where 
fatigue is always felt first—the 
small of the back—is always prop- 
erly supported. We now find that 
we don’t have to do much to encour- 
age proper seating habits, since 
posture chairs tend to make the 
right the most comfortable way to 
sit—and the most comfortable way 
is the most efficient. 
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are saddled—and they are many. 
Off-setting the fact that the com- 
panies have a plethora of business 
is the lamentable fact that they are 
ill-equipped to handle it. Necessary 
steps have not been taken to in- 
crease their potentialities for 
growth through increased capitali- 
zation. Markets have been per- 
mitted to retrogress and decay. 
Instead of expansion to meet the 
growing demand we find hedging 
and timidity. Instead of vision and 
forceful leadership we discover a 
lack of initiative, a reliance on the 
status quo and “standpatism.” 


Hampers Producers 


Insurance producers are particu- 
larly affected by this policy. In 
many areas we find a lack of capac- 
ity and are forced to place our 
risks wherever possible, even re- 
sorting to foreign markets, to 
properly serve our clients and pro- 
vide necessary coverage. 

Agents today, particularly in the 
automobile field, are losing more 
and more business to the direct 
writing, specialty companies. Over- 
conservatism on the part of com- 
panies and the rating bureaus, and 
a lack of foresight and aggressive- 
ness, have put agents at a disad- 
vantage in their efforts to retain 
old business and secure new cus- 
tomers. 


Another serious aspect of today’s 
business conditions was brought to 
the light of day this past year and 
merits most intensive consideration 
by agents and companies alike. I 
refer to the Agency Cost Study re- 
cently completed by our Associa- 
tion. 

For several years producers have 
felt the pinch of inflation, as have 
other businessmen, and have been 
troubled by their worsening finan- 
cial position. This in spite of 
greatly increased premium volume. 
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Most of us have made rough 
calculations and analyses of our 
businesses and had come to the con- 
clusion that the main cause of our 
difficulties centered in the high cost 
of handling policies, no matter 
what the premium. Now this opin- 
ion has been confirmed statistically 
by our cost study. 

The average cost per policy, in- 
cluding a salary for management, 
came to $11.52. Just compare that 
cost with the commission earned by 
an agent on many of the policies 
sold to the home owner—the bed- 
rock of an agent’s business. Were 
it not for some large risks written 
by most agents, they probably 
wouldn’t be in business. 

How has this situation come 
about? Two factors enter into the 
picture, both .based on the same 
fundamental error. Agents, as a 
whole, have been slow to change 
over to modern methods of manage- 
ment, proclaiming proudly that 
“What was good for my Father, is 
good enough for me.” Some of us 
have a tendency to forget that 
“Father” lived in a different period 
when taxes were non-existent or a 
negligible factor; when mechaniza- 
tion had not reached into the office 
field; when the tempo of business 
was more leisurely. 

“Father,” who above all things 
believed that he was in business to 
make a profit, would have been the 
first one to keep in step with im- 
provements in agency management. 
He was forced to work with the 
tools he had—good or bad. Today, 
there is much we can do to stream- 
line our agencies. Steps have been 
taken by the farsighted ones 
among us but much remains to be 
done. 


Slight Progress 


Our principals, who after all set 
the pace and through direction 
control a great deal of an agency’s 
operation, have fallen behind per- 
haps to a greater extent than the 
agents. Some efforts have been 
made to introduce new methods 


and increase efficiency, but such ef- 
forts pale into insignificance wher 
you examine the total effort. 

Opportunities for improvemen: 
in the business abound and should 
be recognized. Business condition: 
today require strenuous efforts on 
the part of all to reach our maxi- 
mum output consistent with sound 
management if we are to continue 
to prosper. Our principals, because 
of their strong financial position 
and facilities for research and ex- 
perimentation, must take the lead 
in devising new and improved 
methods of management which will 
enable agents and companies alike 
to improve and expend their ser- 
vice to the public and provide a 
reasonable profit. 


HARRY E. UHLER 


Continued from page 17 


days of the order taker are rap- 
idly drawing to a close. The 
well-rounded insurance agent can 
afford to smile at the great oppor- 
tunities ahead in 1954. 


ROBERT C. GILMORE, Jr. 


Continued from page 17 


sure of economic readjustment in 
the year ahead, our experts tell us 
that the ability of the American 
people to conserve a part of their 
incomes for “future delivery” will 
be as great as in the year just 
closed. 

Based on the reports of our 
leaders in national, state and local 
associations, we are impressed with 
the confidence with which alert. 
well-trained career life under- 
writers—from the man on the debit 
to the member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table—are facing the future 
in 1954. 

And, as our 60,000 members 
enter the new year, we hope they 
will continue to support the broad 
program of activity of their Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. Those who attended our 
64th Annual Convention in Cle\°- 
land last September were apprised 
of some of the accomplishme):ts 
made by their National Association 
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in 1953 and were given an insight 
into the important projects being 
developed in their behalf and 
which we hope will be greatly ad- 
vaneed, if not entirely accomplished 
in 1954. 


Section 213 


For example, one of the most im- 
portant of these is the joint indus- 
try efforts in New York State for 
the effective and complete revision 
of Section 213 and Section 213-a. 
We shall continue to press for more 
than the token revision of Section 
213 that we received in the last ses- 
sion of the New York State legis- 
lature. And, we shall enlist the co- 
operation both of our membership 
and of their companies in accom- 
plishing this objective. 

Another of our major legislative 
objectives is the implementation of 
the new Group Term life insurance 
limits approved by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America which sets a maximum 
limit of 40,000 dollars on any one 
life. It is gratifying that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has given this for- 
mula their official approval which 
will be included in their Group 
Life Definition. Their support of 
this new formula will help us to 
work toward its introduction in 
those states where no limits now 
exist. 


One of the most healthy trends 
that is continuing through the com- 
bined efforts of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
the Life Underwriters Training 
Council is the growing enthusiasm 
and participation by agents all over 
the country in the LUTC course. 
Last year 4703 field men and women 
completed part I of the course and 
1942 completed part II; 404 classes 
in all were held throughout the 
country and advance registrations 
for the 1954 courses show even 
greater interest on the part of field 
men and women, indicating their 
desire to better equip themselves 
to service the American people. 

Training in the field of manage- 
merit is another trend that has 
gained impetus over the past two 
years through the relatively new 
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General Agents and Managers Con- 
ference. In 1954 an initial step 
will be made to include supervisors 
in this training program, with a 
view to developing a new group of 
competent, well-trained agency 
heads. 

One of the most encouraging 
trends in NALU circles is the in- 
creasing interest and participation 
of industrial and combination 
agents both on the national, state 
and local levels. This “grass roots” 
echelon of our membership, which 
serves the public at the most vital 
point of need, is a healthy and valu- 
able aid in NALU’s wide program 
of progress. 

During 1953 the membership of 
NALU increased over 2500 and a 
large portion of this increase was 
from representation in the indus- 
trial and combination field. NALU 
will forge ahead to new heights in 
growth and accomplishment in 
1954 and it is our belief that life 
insurance men and women in all 
branches of our business will meet 
the challenge and opportunity to 
serve the American people more 
adequately and more effectively in 
the year ahead. 


MATILDA WELLS 


Continued from page 17 


capacity. 

The old saying, familiar to all 
of us, “The Hand That Rocks The 
Cradle Rules the World,” is more 
true perhaps in this business than 
in any other. In other words, the 
woman agent—because she is a 
woman—knows the needs of a 
home and the expenses incurred 
therein and she therefore is in an 
enviable position when it comes 
to giving advice to the buyer of 
life insurance. The mother of the 
home, since “she is rocking the 
cradle,” can afford to consult with 
the woman agent, because in most 
cases, they talk the same language. 


More Insurance Women 


True enough, percentage - wise, 
the number of women selling in- 
surance as compared with the 
number of men is small. However, 
this number is growing steadily 


and it appears that within the next 
few years the number of women 
in this profession will equal or 
exceed the number of women in 
any other one profession. 

It is indeed gratifying to note 
that women underwriters have 
every confidence in their ability to 
get at least their proportionate 
share of the great anticipated life 
insurance production of 1954. 


HOLGAR JOHNSON 
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appears to be one in which there 
will] be more and more competi- 
tion for the consumer dollar. 
Thus, life insurance agency forces 
will have to exert themselves even 
more than in the past year if the 
progress is to be continued at the 
same pace or be accelerated. 


Life Sales Rise 


However, the need for life in- 
surance is so great and the desire 
for more ownership so widely felt 
by the public that there is every 
reason to believe that 1954 will see 
still greater buying of new life in- 
surance, whatever the trend of 
general business. Even in the face 
of some readjustment which some 
see around the corner, this should 
be true. For one thing, a small de- 
gree of readjustment would still 
leave the great share of our fam- 
ilies on a very high level of in- 
come and more spending freedom 
now that many of the initial com- 
mitments for large purchases, such 
as homes or automobiles, have been 
satisfied. 

The flow of life insurance bene- 
fits also reached a new high level 
in 1953, payments to American 
families from their life companies 
being estimated at $4,485,000,000. 
That is about $340,000,000 more 
than the year before. Death bene- 
fits alone rose to about $1,975,- 
000,000 for the first time—the in- 
crease being due to the greater 
ownership and not to any rise in 
the death rate, as the latter was 
very near the same low level which 
has held for five years. 

“Living” benefits, those going to 
policyholders themselves, totaled 

Continued on page 64 
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$2,510,000,000—some 56 per cent 
of total payments. This is a far cry 
from the “die-to-win” thinking of 
the early days of life insurance 
and clearly demonstrates one of 
the great changes which have 
taken place in this business. 


High Acceptance 


Another of the great changes is 
found in the figures on acceptance 
for life insurance. It is now found 
that 97 out of every 100 applica- 
tions for ordinary life insurance 
are accepted. That high rate, car- 
rying protection to many who 
would not have been eligible in 
past generations, is the result of 
diligent and persistent efforts by 
the life companies to spread the 
protecting arm of life insurance to 
more and more people. 

And it has to be remembered 
that a great many who were among 
the 3 per cent not accepted for 
ordinary insurance were covered 
by group or industrial insurance, 
both of which are generally issued 
without medical examination. The 
growth of group life insurance, ac- 
celerated in 1953 to an estimated 
$79,700,000,000 in force at year- 
end, under an estimated 39,700,000 
certificates, is one of the great de- 
velopments extending the protec- 
tion of life insurance, 


As ownership of life insurance 
has increased, the policy reserves 
and hence the assets of all com- 
panies have also reached higher 
levels. At the end of 1953, total as- 
sets of all U. S. life companies 
were estimated at $78,600,000,000. 
That figure represented an in- 
crease of $5,200,000,000 in the year 
—new capital made available to 
business, industry, property own- 
ers, governmental needs. 

The greater role as a source of 
capital funds has been one of the 
great economic contributions of 
life insurance, with tremendous 
social benefits as well, for these 
life insurance dollars have helped 
build whole regions and have 
helped create or maintain millions 
of jobs. These funds have flowed 
into the areas where they were 
needed to help the dynamics of 
our economy. 


Funds Aid Economy 


During the past year, the two 
largest portfolio additions of the 
life companies gave evidence of 
this social-economic contribution. 
An estimated $3,200,000,000 was 
added to the life company holdings 
of business and industrial securi- 
ties, and about $2,000,000,000 was 
added to the investment in real 
estate, largely home, mortgages in 
the single year. Many businesses, 
representing countless jobs, and a 
large number of property owners 
were helped by this additional 
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financing, made possible by the 
pooled efforts of the nation’s 90,- 
000,000 policyholders. 

As we looked ahead, we can be 
confident that life insurance, al- 
ways alert to change, will grow 
and be of more and more benefit to 
the social and economic fabric of 
America. Change will be ever with 
us and it is the responsibility of 
those serving the nation’s 90,- 
000,000 policyholders to make cer- 
tain that life insurance meets 
those changes as they develop, in- 
deed, aids in the very attainment 
of some of them. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 
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of the dollar, as compared with 
39 or ’40, has remained practi- 
cally static. A dollar that remains 
relatively constant in purchasing 
power permits life insurance com- 
panies to properly perform the 
function for which they exist. 

Conditions which caused the 
value of the dollar to decline 
steadily make it difficult, if not 
finally impossible, for life insur- 
ance companies to fulfill their 
basic purpose. Even though the 
Administration seems to have lost 
its nerve so far as freeing the in- 
terest rate entirely from govern- 
ment control, it may be hoped and 
even expected that enough freedom 
will be allowed to prevent much if 
any further decline in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. 


A Balanced Budget 


To many it is a disappointment 
that the present Administration 
seems to have reconciled itself to 
an unbalanced budget. Taking 
small shots of “dope” can develop 
the dope habit and does in a great 
many cases. For 1954, however, 
even a small federal deficit is not 
expected to send the dollar down. 
It may turn out that for all of us 
the most important decision which 
will be made in 1954 is whether or 
not the present Administration 
gives up its earlier intention to 
bring the budget into balance and 
to let the market place carry at 
least 90 per cent of the burden of 
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determining what the interest rate 
is to be. 

Already much evidence has been 
accumulated to show that tremen- 
dous pressure will be put on the 
Administration to continue farm 
price supports, various tariff pro- 
tections, and many social welfare 
benefits, which probably must be 
eliminated or discontinued if we 
are to ever bring the Federal 
budget into balance. Everyone 
hopes that government spending 
may be reduced so that taxes may 
come down BUT very few people 
are willing to have their own 
finances affected adversely even 
though temporarily in order to 
bring about this desirable result. 

Federal fiscal policies are deter- 
mined by the administration in 
power; the one not in power can 
only orate for or against. The pres- 
ent Administration may decide 
that in order to stay in power and 
bring about some improvements in 
government operation, it must 
waive certain fiscal objectives 
heretofore announced. If so, the 
result may be pretty bad over the 
long period, for a policy of ap- 
peasement usually leads to greater 
and greater payments of tribute 
rather than less. 


Sound Fiscal Policies 


Life insurance management, 
which must as a matter of prin- 
ciple be dedicated to those fiscal 
policies which will keep our dol- 
lar honest, will, it is hoped, lend 
their voices and their influence to 
the support of those in Federal 
Government who are against aban- 
doning, even part way, the at- 
tempt to bring Federal fiscal poli- 
cies into sound form. 

For the year 1954, it may be re- 
peated that the expectations are 
good. The expiration of the excess 
profits tax and the drop of 10% in 
the rate of personal income taxes 
will undoubtedly have a good ef- 
fect on the economy. With the dol- 
lar stable, with individuals and 
Many corporations paying a 
smaller amount of income out in 
federal taxes, the market for life 
insurance should continue very 
good. Since 1953 has established 
an all-time record in the sale of 
new life insurance, it is quite pos- 

Continued on page 66 
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Only A Piece of Paper? 





Only a piece of paper? No, your Property Policy is insurance 
against worry; it is peace-of-mind through the unforeseeable 
times of trouble and trial. 

Just a piece of paper? No, your Property Policy is priceless 
protection pre-tested by years of skill and experience; it’s a 
solemn promise, guaranteeing you aid in times of greatest need. 

A piece of paper? No, it’s the end-product of the many 
now working for you, of many gone by; it’s the unique result 
of man’s permanent effort to soften the blows of misfortune. 

It’s been tested in Fire, in Water, in Wind, in War; it’s a 
promise of unquestionable integrity—backed by infallible wealth. 
It’s yours. 

Only a piece of paper? No, your Property Policy is proof 
beyond doubt, assurance, that never again need you be destroyed 
by the wrath of nature, the crime of man, the waste of catas- 
trophe. No more need you bend or break from the chance blows 
of Fate; You're protected! 

Steet you're Insured; you're safe. 

That’s what your Property Policy is. 
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sible that 1954 will not register 
any further increase, but the same 
volume in 1954 as in 1953 would 
mean a very good year for those 
companies and agents who are ag- 
gressive in their sales activities. 


EUGENE M. THORE 
Continued from page 19 


may depend on whether political 
pressures can be held in check 
long enough to permit full con- 
sideration of the findings of the 
Curtis Subcommittee study. 

Faced with these uncertainties, 
the life insurance companies 
through the Joint Committee on 
Social Security have devoted the 
year 1953 to a careful study of the 
Social Security program and par- 
ticularly the position the life in- 
surance companies should take at 
this juncture with respect to that 
program. 

Here are some of the issues the 
Joint Committee on Social Secu- 
rity will discuss in the report that 
will soon be completed: 

1. The real danger in the Social 
Security system is the possibility 
of over-liberalization of benefits. 
How can we protect against this 
danger? 

2. Should the present system be 
replaced by a flat benefit or means- 
test system? 

3. In the past, the life insurance 
business has recognized that uni- 
versal coverage will improve the 
operation of the present system. 
Will we continue to support this 
position in principle? 

4. If the present act is retained, 
what changes should be proposed? 


Health Insurance 


This year Congressional exami- 
nation of the services being pro- 
vided by the companies in the 
health insurance field started quite 
informally through a _ telephone 
call on August 17. The staff of the 
important House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
had been directed by its Chairman 
to make a study of this subject. 
The Committee wanted to examine 
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the quality and cost of the cover- 
ages being provided by both group 
and individual insurers. We were 
asked whether we would help them 
complete such a study by January 
1954, when hearings by the Com- 
mittee would commence. 

Subsequently, at a conference 
on August 27, it became apparent 
that the Committee’s staff was 
also interested in making a de- 
tailed analysis of the terms of 
private health insurance policies 
and the practices of private in- 
surers. We were advised that hear- 
ings on medical research in the 
field of major diseases were 
planned for the first week in Oc- 
tober. On--September 21 it was 
announced that the Committee’s 
program had been changed and 
hearings on private insurance 
would be held on October 13 and 
14. In less than 60 days following 
the first telephone call, the insur- 
ance business was involved in an 
extensive inquiry in the field of 
health insurance. 


Stress Catastrophic 


Five insurance company wit- 
nesses and three employer wit- 
nesses appeared on October 13 
and 14, and gave the Committee a 
complete picture of individual and 
group health insurance cover- 
ages. Since the Committee was 
chiefly concerned with the heavy 
expense arising from major dis- 
eases, catastrophic medical ex- 
pense insurance was emphasized. 
This coverage was described as 
the most important development 
in group insurance in the last 
twenty years. Its rapid expansion 
was predicted. All witnesses felt 
that the health insurance problem 
would be solved through the fur- 
ther expansion of various forms 
of voluntary insurance now avail- 
able. 

It is too early to interpret this 
new development. Is it the kick-off 
on social legislation in the health 
field? Is the Administration grop- 
ing for a social program in this 
area? Would such a plan be super- 
imposed on non-profit Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans, or would 
private insurers also be included? 
If private insurers are included, 
would standardization and Fed- 
eral regulation be an inevitable 








such participation’ 
These are some of the imponder- 
ables that may be discussed when 
Congress convenes in January and 
hearings on health insurance are 
resumed. 


result of 


JACK R. MORRIS 
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among insurance companies de- 
spite the fact that it could hardly 
be said we have been beating 
drums or blowing trumpets. 

During this same 20-year period 
an organization has grown to man- 
hood and many of its members have 
had considerable influence on the 
volume and quality of insurance 
advertising. In 1933 the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association 
was organized, and Nelson White, 
of the Provident Mutual, was 
chosen as its first president. Last 
October, Mr. White appeared on 
the program of the twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the Association, 
and he reviewed with the members 
some of the interesting highlights 
of the progress and development of 
advertising, sales promotion and 
the new and intriguing field of pub- 
lic relations. 


All Along the Way 


In the course of these 20 years, 
the Life Insurance Advertising As- 
sociation has been many things to 
many people. To young men com- 
ing into the industry as assistants 
in agency departments it has given 
inspiration, ideas and encourage- 
ment. In the years of its existence 
many of its members have reached 
positions in top management, some 
specializing in advertising, some in 
sales promotion, and more recently 
in public relations. 

Perhaps a telltale fact about 
LAA is the number of its charter 
members who, year after year, 
come back to the annual meetings 
to renew old friendships and to 
revive their own imaginations 
through the medium of the Asso- 
ciation’s exhibits. These charter 
members include at least one Presi- 
dent and several other top company 
officials who have found deep per- 
sonal gratification in the organiza- 
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tion’s progress and development. 


And what has happened in LAA 
to the thinking of its members and 
cf the companies they represent so 
far as future advertising plans are 
concerned? Well, first of all, there 
has always been and there always 
will be a recognition that advertis- 
ing can never substitute for sell- 
ing, but it can build prestige for 
the salesman and his company and 
make it easier for him to reach his 
best prospects. Advertising and a 
strong merchandising program are 
sales tools, and tools must be used 
properly for most successful re- 
sults. 

There is a very consistent growth 
in the number of companies using 
some form of national advertising. 
The entire industry is indebted to 
many of these companies for the 
skillful manner in which they are 
building prestige for every man 
who carries a rate book. 


Merchandising Program 


There is very obviously a grow- 
ing appreciation and realization of 
the part that a sound merchandis- 
ing program can play in the presen- 
tation of a life and accident and 
health insurance program. As 
more and more companies enter the 
accident and health field there is 
recognition of the effective manner 
in which complete protection can 
be presented as a package to the 
public. 

While there is still an absence 
of drums and trumpets, there is a 
growing appreciation of the fact 
that many of the merchandising 
methods that have kept soap float- 
ing and cigarettes burning can be 
applied in an intelligent and con- 
servative manner to the most 
human business there is. 


Stories Sell 


For many, many years life and 
accident and health insurance 
companies have been paying out 
millions of dollars in benefits with- 
out fully realizing the extent to 
which the story of these benefits 
affect the sale of additional busi- 
hess. It is only in recent years that 
we have really discovered how 
anxious are the people who re- 
ceive these benetits to tell others 
how much these payments meant 
to them and to their families. 
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Almost over night the life insur- 
ance industry has awakened to the 


realization that its policyowners 
are not just a hole in a Hollerith 
card. Instead, they are human be- 
ings with likes and dislikes and 
friends and acquaintance and am- 
bitions and hopes for the future. 
And so a great new field of public 
relations, or perhaps we should call 
it people relations, has become a 
subject of paramount interest. 
Many companies have found that 
they can profit by putting down on 


paper their aims and objectives. 
The next step is to find out who are 
the publics they serve and then de- 
cide how they will direct these 
aims and objectives to the atten- 
tion of these publics. 

In so doing they have made the 
amazing discovery that the thinking 
and actions of every single indi- 
vidual employed by these companies 
directly or indirectly affects these 
publics. 

Whether or not it will eventually 

Continued on page 68 
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take drums and trumpets to reach 
into the hearts and minds of the 
millions and millions of prospects 
for additional insurance is not yet 
known. But of this you can be sure 
—the Life Advertisers Association 
and its friends in all departments 
of the business have a steadily 
growing appreciation of the func- 
tions and the results of a strong 
advertising, merchandising and 
public relations program. 


LEWIS A. VINCENT 


Continued from page 21 


the Midwest, and parts of New 
England, causing over $100 mil- 
lion in damage, prompt adjust- 
ment of insurance losses was a 
vital factor in restoring commu- 
nity life to normal. In five areas, 
for example, Waco, Texas; Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Worcester, Mass.; 
Detroit, Mich.; and Wichita, 
Kans., the National Board set 
up catastrophe offices, expediting 
thereby the filing and payment of 
insurance loss claims under the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement of 
fire insurance policies. 


Publications Issued 


The year 1953 also saw the pub- 
lication of the National Board’s 
newly-revised Fire Prevention Code 
and the edition of its National 
Electrical Code, the development of 
which extends back to 1881, when 
the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters issued its first set of 
standards directing the safeguard- 
ing of wiring and equipment utiliz- 
ing the energy supplied by the local 
electrical company. 

It is because of these major 
codes, as well as the National Build- 
ing Code, which was first published 
by the National Board in 1905, that 
your home today is safer, your 
child’s school safer, your hospital 
safer, the place where you work 
safer. 

For example, close to 600 com- 
munities throughout the United 
States have reported adopting the 
National Building Code because it 
fulfills their responsibilities for 
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regulating building construction 
from the standpoint of health, sani- 
tation, and safety to life from fire 
and other hazards. 


Other Services 


Yet while these three codes are 
perhaps the best known, many 
others of a more technical nature 
also are published each year by the 
National Board and in 1953 ap- 
proximately one million of them 
were distributed. In addition, the 
National Board publishes compre- 
hensive reports on a wide range of 
subjects, such as those on fire 
hazards in super-markets, in ware- 
houses, and atomic research, mak- 
ing numerous recommendations for 
building construction, storage prac- 
tices, maintenance and housekeep- 
ing, fire protection and salvage 
operations. 

In the interest of the general 
public, the National Board pub- 
lished also a number of easy-to- 
read pamphlets on fire prevention, 
fire safety and fire protection. 
These were distributed on request 
to representatives of the fire insur- 
ance business and to community 
leaders and opinion molders, such 
as newspaper editors, teachers, 
clergy, and members of profession- 
al, civic and business organizations. 

One pamphlet most in demand 
dealt with industrial fire protec- 
tion. It is called “Your Plant’s Fire 
Protection,” and was released last 
summer shortly before the most 
costly single industrial fire on 
record. This booklet points up the 
need of adequate fire protection and 














BUNT 


He may be in or he may not, that de- 
pends — are you collecting premiums 
or paying losses? 


emphasizes the serious effect fire 
has on the economy—on industry, 
on business, and on the livelihood 
of the people employed. 

It also points out that the grow- 
ing decentralization of industry 
with the dispersal of large indus- 
trial plants to small towns or rura! 
areas, has brought to the fore 
grave new fire dangers. Through- 
out the nation factories of enor- 
mous area are being built in places 
where fire departments are small 
or remote and where water supplies 
for fire fighting are inadequate. 
Many of these industrial giants are 
being operated without adequate 
fire alarms, sprinkler protection or 
trained fire brigades. To bring 
these facts to the attention of in- 
dustry is one of our biggest tasks 
for the years ahead. 

Today, that need for adequate 
fire protection is urgent, because 
many new fire hazards have come 
into being as a result of the more 
widespread use and transportation 
of flammable or highly combustible 
or explosive substances being used 
in manufacturing processes. 


Other Educational Activities 


Other National Board activities 
in the area of public education cen- 
ters on the present advertising 
program carried on in eleven major 
national publications. The current 
series of ads tells of inspection 
services performed by capital stock 
fire insurance companies in munic- 
ipa! protection, arson detection, the 
varied activities of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., the National 
Building Code,the National Board’s 
Catastrophe Plan, fire prevention 
in costly cyclotrons, and standards 
established by fire protection engi- 
neers for sprinklers, alarm sys- 
tems, and other fire-protective de- 
vices. 

The advertisements, which have 
a combined readership of many mil- 
lions, help complement the National 
Board’s public relations activities, 
which last year included, besides 
an audio-visual education program 
of wide interest, extensive fire pre- 
ventive publicity in newspapers 
and on radio and television net- 
work programs. 

Of the National Board’s 24 cur- 
rent fire prevention films (most of 
them suitable for television presen- 
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tation), two were produced in 1953. 
They are “Train We Must” and 
the “Happy Chief.” The former 
was made especially for fire depart- 
ment training programs and the 
latter for use on television stations 
at Christmas time. 

In addition, the National Board 
supplied all recently-licensed tele- 
vision stations with current films 
and five newly-produced sets of 
slide films. 


Public Knows Need 


Newspaper publicity, which em- 
phasized fire safety and fire pre- 
vention in campaigns conducted 
during Spring Clean-Up, Fire Pre- 
vention Week, and Christmas time, 
increased considerably in volume 
over the year before this further 
demonstrating the general public 
awareness of the need to reduce 
the destruction of life and property 
resulting from fire so much of 
which is needless and thoughtless. 
This public awareness was demon- 


strated in other areas of public in- ° 


formation activity, including the 
expanded use of trailers by motion 
picture theatres and by television 
stations throughout the country. 

Employee education, widely ac- 
cepted throughout the business, 
was accelerated throughout indus- 
try in general by two series of fea- 
ture stories directed to editors of 
house organs and by the distribu- 
tion of special features to the 
trade and vertical press. 

Thus it is in these tangible ac- 
tivities and accomplishments that 
1953 is revealed as a year of prog- 
ress in fire prevention. This grow- 
ing realization of the need for con- 
stant care to prevent fires and to 
take protective steps against po- 
tential loss from causes of nature, 
Shows definitely that progress is 


being made in this most important 
work. 


J. DEWEY DORSETT 


Continued from page 21 


Specifically at our industry. Yet, 
not infrequently we detect provi- 
Sions in such legislation which 
might have a profound effect upon 
both the soundness and the price 
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of insurance, and in most such 
cases it is not difficult to obtain a 
correction that harms neither the 
real purpose of the proposed legis- 
lation nor the efficiency of insur- 
ance. Our Law Department, there- 
fore, reads many thousands of 
legislative proposals every year 
in the performance of this impor- 
tant service. 

Similarly, it was not until com- 
paratively recently that the aver- 
age citizen was brought to realize 
that there is a very distinct rela- 
tionship between increasing acci- 
dents on our streets and highways 


and the rising cost of automobile 


liability insurance. As we note 
from year to year a continued in- 
crease in these wholly unnecessary 
accidents, one might be tempted to 
think that we haven’t made much 
of a dent in the public conscience. 
But when we look at the shocking 
rapidity with which traffic acci- 
dents were rising five years ago 
and note the very definite decelera- 
tion of that rise during the past 
two or three years, during which 
we greatly intensified our efforts 
both through direct accident pre- 

Continued on page 70 
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A Best-selling Policy becomes BETTER THAN EVER! 


TRIPMASTER 


TRAVEL ACCIDENT 
POLICY 





Thousands of agents have sold hundreds 
of thousands of Tripmasters in the last 

3 years. It’s that kind of a policy: 1 day to 
world wide, 24-hour 
coverage ... appeals to everyone... sells easily . . . low premium 


. .. big amounts of protection . . . always good for repeat sales. 


NOW, Tripmaster is twice as good as it was before. Medical Ex- 
pense Benefits are DOUBLED . . 
minimum policy formerly provided $250 Medical Expense with 
$5000 Death & Dismemberment. Now it’s $500 Medical Expense 
with $5000 D. & D. The maximum policy provides $5000 Medical 
Expense with $50,000 Death & Dismemberment. 


If you’re not familiar with Tripmaster, you’re missing something 
good. Write for sales kit today. 


American Casualty 


COMPANY 
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. rates are REDUCED! The 
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vention methods and public educa- 
tion, we begin to get a vague idea 
of the calamitous conditions that 
might now confront us if we had 
rested on our oars. Certainly we 
still have a long way to go in that 
field, but there can be no doubt that 
truly great services have been ren- 
dered to the benefit of both the 
public and the insurance industry. 


Rate Making Factors 


Finally, I think it can be said 
that very real progress has been 
made during the past several years 
in acquainting the public of all the 
factors that affect the rise or fall 
of insurance rates, such as unfair 
repair charges, inflated claims, 
economic inflation and jury awards 
that are based on sympathy rather 
than just compensation for com- 
pensable damages. Again it must 
be said that the job hasn’t been 
finished, but a good start has been 
made and if it is continued I am 
confident that everyone will gain. 

These are but three of a score 
or more of services that our mem- 
ber companies perform in common 
through the Association of Casual- 
ty and Surety Companies. All are 
services above and beyond the call 
of the contract of indemnification, 
in which the insured, and to a sub- 
stantial extent the whole of the 
public, share at least equally with 
the insurance companies. 


IRVING D. BOTHWELL 
Continued from page 21 


reward those agents or brokers who 
have demonstrated Excellence in 
the Use of Advertising. The open- 
ing announcement of IAC’s Agents 
and Brokers Awards Program was 
made in 1952, basing the first year’s 
competition on advertising done in 
that year. 

The culmination of the first 
awards contest took place at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt in New York City 
on March 26, 1953. The presenta- 
tion banquet was a notable event. 
From entries of agents in 30 states, 
the contest judges selected as win- 
ners, the submissions of agents in 
the States of Texas, California, 
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Iowa, Illinois, and Virginia. The 
winning agents from Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Virginia came all the 
way to New York to receive their 
awards personally; the others, who 
were unable to be present in per- 
son, were represented by their 
designated alternates. 

Mr. Joseph A. Neumann, recently 
elected Vice-President of N.A.I.A., 
made the presentation address. He 
said: “American Insurance Pro- 
ducers are extremely grateful for 
the IAC advertising awards pro- 
gram. You who fathered these 
awards have every right to expect* 
the seed that prompted your action 
to bear fruit at the Crossroads of 
America, through proper cultiva- 
tion and nurturing by the agents 
and brokers.” 


Highly Successful 


The success of the program in its 
first year was highly gratifying 
and gives stimulating promise for 
the future. In this era of pressing 
economic problems, insurance pro- 
ducers are facing keen competition. 
Advertising is a valuable means to 
help them tell their story—the 
story of local, specialized insurance 
service—to the people in their com- 
munities. 

In the Insurance Advertising 
Conference Awards Program they 
will find the incentive to excel in 
the Use of Advertising and thus 
combat competition more effective- 
ly. By studying the advertising 
methods used by the winners of 
the IAC Awards, every agent will 
be assisted to develop his sales pro- 
duction capacity to its highest 
level. 

We, of the Insurance Advertis- 








It's the sales manager. Says he's sorry 

to wake you, but he hopes you haven't 

forgotten to write up that report on 
your trip downstate. 


ing Conference, envision a steady 
growth of interest and response by) 
producers in the successive Annua! 
Awards competitions. Looking intc 
the future we believe the occasion. 
each year, of the official presenta- 
tion of the Awards, will become 
one of the most important events in 
the insurance industry. Since pro- 
duction must always be a key ob- 
jective of agents, brokers an: 
companies, we confidently expect 
that company officials, the N.A.I.A., 
the Agent’s State Associations, the 
Insurance Press, and all segments 
of the industry will not fail to see 
the great potential value of this 
program. With the strong and 
active backing of all who will bene- 
fit therefrom, we are sure that the 
fullest possibilities of the IAC 
Agents and Brokers Awards Pro- 
gram will be realized. 

The Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference is going forward with 
steadily increasing usefulness to 
our great industry. 


PROPERTY MUTUALS 
THE SPECTATOR invited successively three 


executives from mutual property companies 
to participate in "1954's Areas for De- 
cision" symposium. Prior commitments and 
other circumstances prevented them from 
contributing to this issue—The Editors 


JOHN P. HANNA 
Continued from page 23 


tected against loss of income in 
case injury or illness kept them 
from the job. The number of indi- 
viduals so protected exceeded 38 
million at the end of 1952—a new 
high mark. To these persons cov- 
ered by loss of income policies in- 
surance companies paid an esti- 
mated $474 million, a substantial 
figure which represents - benefits 
going ultimately to the doctor, hos- 
pital, grocer, landlord, and innum- 
erable others. 

Taken as a whole this picture of 
accident and health insurance and 
its benefit contributions augers well 
for an industry that has in the last 
few years surged to the front in 
our economic life. When any busi- 
ness becomes such an integral and 
important factor in a_ nation’s 
social and political climate it is 
natural that public attention will 
be directed toward it. And accident 
and health insurance this past yer 
received its full share, especia'ly 
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from political, medical, and press 
zroups. 

The Wolverton hearings in Wash- 
ington this fall, conducted by the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, found some of 
the best informed executives in ac- 
cident and health insurance testify- 
ing as to the accomplishments and 
contribution being made by the 
industry. 

Some observers wonder what is 
in the mind of this legislative 
group. The statements of its chair- 
man seem to indicate interest in 
insuring older age groups and the 
major medical expense field. At 
this writing the committee has ad- 
journed until after the first of the 
year, but it would appear that its 
inquiry into various facets of the 
nation’s health problems may re- 
turn to fields directly affecting ac- 
cident and health insurance. 

Perhaps coincidentally, perhaps 
not, but especially during the last 
few months of 1953, the Conference 
found an increasing number of 
inquiries and requests for informa- 
tion coming from writers and jour- 
nalists. They were interested in 
facts and figures for articles to be 


published in magazines with na- 
tional circulation. 

As a trade association with more 
than 200 accident and health writ- 
ing member companies, our organi- 
zation’s public relations program 
can furnish information about the 
activities of the industry to such 
inquirers. It is our feeling the 
public should be able to better un- 
derstand and recognize the accom- 
plishments being made by the dis- 
ability insurance business. 


Criticism Expected 


This does not mean all criticism 
should be avoided. When it is other 
than constructive, we feel, it is 
only fair that whatever faults our 
critics may wish to point to be 
presented in their proper perspec- 
tive and not in a disproportionate 
manner. No industry or business 
operating in the public interest 
such as accident and health insur- 
ance can expect to avoid fault- 
finding. 

Honest and just criticism is 
healthy and can spur all elements 
within the business to do even bet- 


ter and greater service to the in- 
suring public. 

Elsewhere, other groups, inter- 
mediate between the companies and 
the public, looked with increasing 
interest to accident and health in- 
surance coverage and benefits. They 
were the doctors and hospitals— 
two integral bodies providing ser- 
vices necessary in any effective 
health care program. On them, to a 
great degree, hinges the efficiency 
and cost of voluntary health insur- 
ance plans. 

The Health Insurance Council, 
with its mandate to provide tech- 
nical and practical counsel to per- 
sons and associations in the medi- 
cal and hospital fields, thus has an 
important and serious responsibil- 
ity. It deserves the support of all 
elements within the industry if its 
various programs designed to span 
the gap of misunderstanding and 
lack of information are to be suc- 
cessful. The Council has stepped 
up liaison activities this year with 
medical and hospital associations 
on both national and state levels. It 
has found areas where a vigorous 
public relations program is neces- 

Continued on page 72 
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sary before tangible progress can 
be measured. An information pro- 
gram is well underway and it is 
hoped through the printed and 
spoken word that the story of acci- 
dent and health insurance can be 
successfully carried to these two 
important groups. 

Looking back over the few short 
years of its existence, much can be 
pointed to with pride: hospital ad- 
mission plans, state prepaid medi- 
cal society programs, the annual 
survey of accident and health cov- 
erage in the United States. All 
have in great measure benefited 
policyholders of insurance com- 
panies throughout the country. 
Despite plenty of problems still 
unsolved, the Council has demon- 
strated that its leaders have the 
foresight and capacity to seek 
equitable and _ satisfactory solu- 
tions, operating as it does in an 
unchartered area. 


Public Scrutinizes 


Internally the accident and health 
industry has met still other per- 
plexing questions. But, in all, it 
would appear that this past year, 
more than ever before, the public 
searchlight has been focused on 
many of our accomplishments, as 
well as problems, which heretofore 
have been overshadowed by other 
national interests. 

We must recognize the simple 
fact that today the business of 
health and accident insurance is 
being put to the test as never be- 
fore. We believe its safe passage 
through this period of trial can be 
assured with better public under- 
standing of what disability insur- 
ance has done and can do. 


The coming year will see little 
abatement of public inquiry. But 
in the words of E. J. Faulkner, 
president of the Woodmen Accident 
Company, before the Wolverton 
Committee, “The significant ad- 
vances that have characterized the 
last decade in particular provide 
convincing evidence of the ability 
of voluntary insurers to bring a 
satisfactory measure of protection 
to practically all of the American 
people.” 
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because of basic differences of 
opinion between the New York In- 
surance Department and the indus- 
try. At issue is the authority of 
the Department to require certain 
information relative to rates in 
connection with all filings and to 
condition approval of the forms on 
acceptability of the information. 
Nineteen Hundred Fifty-three 
was also noteworthy for a legis- 
lative proposal in North Carolina 
which was designed to make all 
individual accident and health poli- 
cies sold in the state progressively 
non-cancellable. Had the bill passed, 
it would have had an extremely 
detrimental effect upon the busi- 
ness. Many companies were con- 
sidering the discontinuance of 
their accident and health business 
in North Carolina and the loss of 
these facilities would have been a 
distinct disservice to the people. 
At a public hearing on June 25, 
1953, after the close of the legis- 
lature and the defeat of the mea- 
sure, the then Commissioner ap- 
pointed a special industry commit- 
tee charged with exploring the 
whole problem and making recom- 
mendations for his action. The 
Committee thus appointed is hope- 
ful that positive forward steps can 
be taken to relieve the situation in 
North Carolina, without action ad- 
verse to the ethical majority of in- 
surers or the people of the state. 
The first report of the Commit- 
tee considers the possibility that 
every company writing hospitaliza- 
tion insurance in the state file, 
as a condition of continuing in 
business in North Carolina, the 
practices they will follow for retir- 
ing from risks for reasons of de- 
terioration of health of the insured. 
Certain criteria are also suggested. 
The Department would be in a 
position to evaluate subsequent 
complaints against a company in 
the light of its professed policy. 
The Department could then take 
such action as might be appropriate. 
It will be noted that the recom- 
mendation is confined to hospitali- 
zation policies. The report does 
not go to the question of termina- 
tion of coverage for reasons other 


than deterioration of health be- 
cause these grounds are not gen- 
erally the subject of complaint. No 
inhibition on the freedom of in- 
surers in this regard was sug- 
gested. This represents a delimit- 
ing of the scope of the experiment 
to the type of form which gave rise 
to the problem. 


Federal Considerations 


In the closing months of 1953 
the activities of two standing com- 
mittees of the federal Congress re- 
vealed an interest in various phases 
of the Accident and Health insur- 
ance business which may make Fed- 
eral activity an outstanding con- 
cern in 1954. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee, 
under Mr. Langer, reopened the 
question of the adequacy of state 
regulation of mail order accident 
and health insurance. In hearings 
held on December ist government 
witnesses from the Justice De- 
partment, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Post Office Depart- 
ment criticized the efficacy of State 
regulation in the field of mail order 
accident and health insurance with 
particular emphasis on the adver- 
tising of hospitalization insurance. 
The hearings then adjourned until 
1954 at which time the story of 
state regulation will be presented. 


The House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee under 
Mr. Wolverton, commenced a study 
into the problem of meeting the 
health needs of the nation. This 
was formally incorporated with 
hearings in November. Subsequent- 
ly two members of the Committee 
went abroad to study European 
systems of national health care 
and presumably the material gath- 
ered will provide a keynote for fur- 
ther hearings early in 1954. 

Developments at the Wolverton 
committee hearings and the pre- 
liminary conferences thereto re- 
vealed an inclination in adminis- 
tration circles to take some action 
in the next session of the Congress 
to provide a floor of protection 
against major medical costs. The 
form which this might take is as 
yet undecided but a major legis- 
lative effort in this direction will 
probably be one of the outstanding 
problems to be faced by the Acci- 
dent and Health industry in 1954. 
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Investments of U. S. Life Insurance Companies (September) 
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Acquired Held Change 
—- —_—~. in Holdings 
Type of Investment Sept. Sept. 9Mos. 9 Mos. Sept.30 Sept.30 Aug. 1953 
1953. 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 to Sept. 1953 
BONDS 
GOVEIMMENE. ccccccccccccceeUe Sevece eoce $370 $320 $2,680 $3,368 $9,930 $10,399 $-64 
Canada....... 8 ees 11 9 565 771 +6 
OCNET. so acces eee es 1 3 22 23 rye 
State, Provincial, Local..U. S.......0. 25 9 166 140 3:1, 237 1, 136 +18 
Canada....... 5 2 64 78 641 598 41 
Other. .. cee eee eee eee eae 2 saa 
WOPIGBOUNS céccacdecdecoasesne ove eee ese Pee 28 132 122 +2 
GODITOGG Gs vicedccvccciccdesle ave 1l 37 149 280 3,540 3,425 +3 
Foreign eee éee eee cee 38 38 +1 
PUDIEG: VOLTS ccc ccccveal: Geos 114 46 157 709 12,128 11,365 485 
Foreign...... 1 8 27 29 403 377 41 
DUhOKE sicisennecdeececcacaUe Mbicsceees e 226 183 2,358 2,435 14,481 12,546 +147 
Foreign...... 5 13 138 119 597 442 +1 
TOTAL..... 765 618 6,351 7,198 43,716 41,244 4201 
PREFERRED STOCK! 
ROD SOiidind decovceseceddlls. Beaceceves 1 5 2 6 95 91 eee 
Foreign. ..cee eee eee coe aed eee coe an 
PUDILC BELG ccepctscccels Eucccciece 1l 6 74 55 670 599 +11 
Foreign ee eee ee eee eee eee coe eee 
DENOE. Ha 6c cwesssnckscadeleuls, eases ee 1 1 16 18 174 791 +2 
Foreign...... eee eee 1 ake 1 1 ene 
TOTAL. .... 13 12 93 79 1,540 1,482 +H3 
COMMON STOCKS 
HOLIPOMs ss ceencvevcecncecUe Baccesecse 1 eee 3 2 32 31 Gee 
Foreign. ..e.. eee eee coe eee coe eee eoe 
PUDLEG Util iby ca siccerccicelle Bocvccsase 6 1 28 17 221 187 +6 
Foreign...... eee eee eee eee coe eos “ea 
CROP icaccncevaaséviceceseUn trcesen eee 7 7 48 43 501 459 +6 
Foreign...... eee coe 1 eee 1 1 ses 
TOTAL..... 14 8 80 62 155 678 +H2 
MORTGAGES 
ROIMe 506 eiucctdvetsuvacepsViisaceccenve aes waa ade ae 24 27 «1 
Other. ..cccce 24 23 318 279 +#41,814 1,627 +9 
FON PMER cae cence ceevacis cebneceseds ses 57 79 633 634 5,943 5,592 +19 
Wiese desctcs 40 12 278 346 3,448 3,326 +18 
OUREF, oc veces 192 189 1, 93: 1,677 11,469 10,229 +101 
TOTAL..... 313 303 3,167 2,936 22,698 2,801 +146 
REAL ESTA’ 
Company Caan eeivenes 4 1 20 14 423 391 +3 
Investment...sscsscoeeess-RESidential.. 1 1 6 8 447 357 1 
Commercial... 8 9 100 134 1,061 939 4 
MhOR cds ciicdencscouvecscal Mlle ceceese eee ewe eee ‘ie 16 19 oes 
Non-Farm..... 1 eee 3 2 25 30 -1 
TOTAL..... 14 11 12 158 1,972 1,7% ar 
RULICE FAs osc cucesccicccecccsescecese 49 39 425 387 2,831 2,683 12 
eI aRiRw ER deeeeneesticenstataets ane en XXX XXX 1,007 1,039 <21 
GTMER ADEETE. ccccccceccccccsescccccceccs §=MaE) |S XXX XXX 2,093 1,915 see 
$991 $10, 245 $10,820 $76,612 $71,578 $4368 


TOTAL..... $1, 168 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 


97% of all assets, 
Total", 


The amounts shown represent book va 
The change in holdings for the month may sone 


particular item due to rounding, write-ups and other adjustments, 
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lues for all items except "Other Assets" and 
times be greater than acquisitions for a 
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ERRATA 


On page 45 of THE SPECTATOR’s 
1953 Accident Insurance Register 
the “Underwriting Expenses to 
Premiums Written” ratio of the 
Time Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee should have been 31.8 per 
cent, instead of the 103.9 per cent 
incorrectly shown. The “Combined 
Loss and Expense” ratio will thus 
be 97.5 per cent instead of 169.6 
per cent. 

On page 10 of our Financial and 
Underwriting Analysis the General 
Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corp., Ltd., was incorrectly called 
the General Accident Fire & Life, 
Perth Amboy. 
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the rate dropped steadily until in 
1947 the low ebb of 3.16 per cent 
in interest earnings was reached. 
This rate was 1.59 per cent below 
1933’s rate. 

In 1948 the rate of interest 
earned showed a marked improve- 
ment over the previous year and 
continued to rise and amounted to 
3.67 per cent in 1952, an increase 
of .51 per cent in this five-year 
period. 


Higher Interest Rate 


Between 1951 and 1952, 81 per 
cent of the life insurance com- 
panies increased their rate of in- 
terest earned on invested assets. 
Eleven per cent of the companies 
showed a slight decrease, and 8 
per cent of the companies did not 
show any change in interest earn- 
ing rates over 1951. 

The higher interest earning 
rates since 1947 are indicative of 
the continuing trend toward a 
more diversified investment port- 
folio on the part of the investment 
managers of the life companies. 
More and more companies are 
channeling their policyholders’ 
funds into higher interest yield- 
ing corporate securities and mort- 
gages, chiefly home mortgages, 
while sharply curtailing their pur- 
chasing of the low interest yield- 
ing government securities. 

For example, in 1946 United 
States government bonds com- 
prised over 60 per cent of the life 














I didn't get the raise | asked for, but | 
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insurance companies’ bond port- 
folio and 45 per cent of the total 
assets of the companies. From 
1946 to 1952 these U. S. govern- 
ment bond holdings dropped to a 
point where they comprised only 
24 per cent of the total bonds and 
14 per cent of total assets. 


Funds Meet Need 


If a history of the fluctuations 
of rate of interest earnings were 
recorded in conjunction with our 
ever changing economic and finan- 
cial pattern, one would see how 
life insurance companies tend to 
channel insurance capital into the 
investment categories which meet 
the current demands of the time. 

During the last five years the 
demand has been for capital to 
expand and build new industries. 


This is being met through life in- 
surance industries’ increased pur- 
chases of corporate securities. 
The demand for constructing new 
home and farms are also being 
met by the huge apportionment 
of insurance funds channelled 
into the mortgage field. This one 
investment in mortgages amount- 
ed to 29 per cent of total assets 
in 1952 and was second only in 
importance to the bond portfolio, 
which includes government bonds, 
public utilities, railroad, state, 
county, and municipal and indus- 
trial bonds. 


Role of Stocks 


Despite the recent relaxation of 
laws governing the acquisition of 
common and preferred stocks by 
life insurance companies, total 
stocks in 1952 amounted to only 
3 per cent of life assets. Life insur- 
ance companies are still remaining 
extremely cautious in investing 
funds in an ever fluctuating stock 
market which gives no guarantee of 
steady earnings. 

As one can see from the 20 year 
table, the ability that life insur- 
ance management has demonstrat- 
ed over the years in wisely invest- 
ing their policyholders’ funds, has 
been of paramount importance, 
not only in establishing its finan- 
cial growth but in winning for it 
recognition as a model for secur- 
ity buyers who seek safety and 
stabilized income over long pe- 
riods of time. 

































































































AVERAGES 

NAMES OF 1933 ]1934|1935]1936] 1937]1938 | 1939] 1940] 1941 | 1942] 1943 | 1944/1945] 1946] 1947 ]1948] 1949 | 1950/1951 }1952] 1933} 1938] 1943 1948} 1933 

COMPANIES to | to to | to | to 
1937] 1942/1947 }1952}1952 
Standard Ins, Co, Cyseeee 15026 15.07 /4.81 14. 72| 4.5914, 48/4.38] 4.21] 4, 09/4, 04/3. 75/3.53]3, 40/3. 45/3, 52/3, 63) 3, 66/3, 50/3, 86 3,92] 4,87/4, 22/3, 52/3. 73/3.91 
State Life, Ind. ....eeeeees [5- 06/5, 0615. 0915, 14] 5, 02 |4,9214, 93] 4, 82) 4. 78] 4. 77} 4. 54/4, 14/3, 88/3. 71]3, 59 /3.54) 3.57/3.61 3.58/3.63] 5,07/4, 84/3,9513, 59/4, 27 
State Mutual, Mass vee 14.9513.9414.47 14, 8114,94/4, 80/4, 57] 4.29] 4, 00/4, 07/3. 92/3. 73/3,35/3.19]3.2113.34] 3.47/3. 54/3. 66/3. 68) 4, 63 | 4, 33/3, 45/3,55/3.85 
un of America, wee 14.48 14,42 14, 26/4, 03/4, 05/4,13/4, 08] 3.96] 4, 00/3, 98/3. 87/3. 83/3. 67/3. 63]3.64]2, 60) 3.44/3. 74/3.94/3, 91) 4,23 | 4, 02/3, 7113, 74/3, 84 
TrSVGlERS. ic coe veces [4.36 14,40 |4,2414, 09] 4, 06/4, 05/4, 05]3.9113, 65/3, 66|3, 59/3. 41/3, 45/3, 22/3, 20/2.27| 3.34/3. 40/3, 53/3, 57| 4, 2213, 85/3, 36 |3, 43/3, 61 
Jnion Central .., eveeces [5039/4 98/4, 7214, 77| 4, 66/4, 44/4,17] 3.95] 3. 93/3. 96] 3.92/3. 71/3. 55/3, 39/3.38]5.37| 3.31/3.31/3. 38/3, 44/4, 89 | 4, 08/3, 57/3,36/3.83 
Union Mutual... veces [4659 14, 48/4.31/3. 84] 4, 01/3,81/3. 68] 3.47] 3, 63/3, 64) 3. 44/3. 26/3. 21/3, 08/3, 00/5. 11] 3,15/3. 16/3, 22/3. 35} 4, 24/3, 64/3, 18/3,21/3,44 
Jnited States Life vee [4.57/4,5915.4115,29] 5,80] 4. 8514, 77| 4, 66] 4, 58/4, 34] 4, 01/3.81]3, 88] 3.81/3, 46/3, 58] 3.57/4, 05/4, 42 /4,31/ 5.17 4.62/3.75)4.04/4,15 
Volunteer State , vee [4.7815,47/5,.1514, 90| 4,88] 4,96] 4, 77] 4. 741 4, 65/4, 63) 4, 50| 4,28] 4, 28] 4,37/4, 2914, 41] 4.45] 4,57) 4,61) 4. 60) 5,03) 4, 75/ 4.34) 4, 53/4, 61 
West Coast ..... eevee 15216/4,93/4,97|5, 00] 4, 7815, 00/4, 74] 4, 52] 4, 39/4, 18] 4, 12/3. 93)3, 48] 3.62/3,40/5,37] 3.38]/3, 44/3, 46/3. 45] 4.97) 4, 55/3, 69/3, 42/3, 98 
Western & Southern,.....0. |4.62]5, 00/5. 03/4, 86] 5, 08]4.65| 4, 59] 4.37] 4.2514, 13]3,96|3. 75/3. 63) 3.32/3, 14/5, 09) 3.33/3, 44/3, 53/3, 59) 4, 86/4, 38/3, 52/3.42/3, 82 
Western Life, Mont. 1..... |5.06/4, 8215, 12/4. 91] 4, 7914, 94/4, 94] 4, 75] 4. 68] 4, 54] 4, 09/3, 46/3, 29/3, 46/3. 48/3. 58] 3, 72/3. 76 3.81/3.91] 5, 00/4, 76}3,53/3, 77} 4,05 
Wisconsin Life .....eeceeee [De 05/4,83/4, 60] 5, 06] 5.1114, 63] 4. 63] 4.35] 4,39/4, 25/3, 94/3, 74/3, 48/3, 42/3.23/3, 45) 3, 64/3, 83/3, 82 3.95] 4,94] 4, 44/3, 43/3, 76/3,99 
Averages (100 Cos,)....e0+ |4.75/4.68/4.47|4, 49] 4,4714.33| 4.25] 4,17] 4, 02/3. 96] 3. 76/3. 57/3, 39] 3, 19/3.16]2, 22) 3,35} 3, 42) 3, 52/3, 67) 4,56) 4.12/3,39/3, 45/3, 73 





* This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific 


'936 are those of American Central Life, 


t Formerly the Continental Life, 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are shown for prior years, 


{ Formerly the Montana Life, name changed to the above in 1937, 


T Figures prior to 


A The Liberty 


Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. C, merged during 1941 under the title of Liberty Life, Figures prior to 1941 are those of the Southeastern Life. 


8 On gross basis as investment income includes investment expenses and taxes, 


C Formerly the Oregon Mutual Life Ins, Co. Name changed to the above Feb, 5, 


1946, D This company reinsured the business of the Standard Life Ins, Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, and the Illinois Bankers Life Ins, Co,, Monmouth, Ill, during 1951 and 


changed its name to the above, 


January 1954 
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Non-Forfeiture Provisions for 119 Life Insurance Companies 









































Automatic Extended Paid-Up Reinstatement Granted * 
Cash Premium Loan) = Term Insurance (In Current Policies) 
Are | Value Time 
Avail-| May Policy to If No With |After| After 
Company able be Reserve | Elect | Election, Int. | Has | Par-| Has Has | Par- In j|Int. on} Cash |Extended 
After | Def. Basis Option | Automatic |Avail-|Rate| Cash |tici-| Cash | Loan | tici- | Stated |Arrears|/Value| Term 
Years | Days % Days | Option is | able | % | Value |pates| Value | Value | pates | Period % Paid | Expires 
Acacia Mutual....cccceceee| 180 CsO 2% 62 Ext, Term yes 5 | yes yes yes yes yes janytime 5 no yes 
Aetna Life.....cccecsseees| 122 | 6 mo. | Pk2% HPKM ce Ext.Term | yes | 5 | yes | no yes | yes |# yes| 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans....| ** 90 CSO 2% 90 Prem.Loan| yes 6 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
American Mutual...........| ** 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext.Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes no janytime 5 no no 
American United...........| 6 mo, CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes | no yes yes |7# yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Amicable Life....eccssscee| 2 90 CSO 3 30 Prem.Loan| yes 6 | no no no no no janytime 6 no yes 
ACLENCIC Life... .esecocsece 1 6 mo. cso 3 6 Ext. Ins. yes 6 | yes no yes no no 5 yrs. 6 no no 
Baltimore Life......eeeeee 1-2-3 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term no eco | yes no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 6 no no 
Bankers Life, Ia8...cceceee 4 6 mo. CSO 2% 3 mo. | Ext.Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Bankers Life, Nebr........| 6 mo. CSO 2% 31 Ext. Term yes 6 | yes no yes yes no |anytine| 6 no no 
Bankers Mutual, Ill.....- 1-7 | 6 mo, CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes €& | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
Bankers National....esesee | 6 mo. |® CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 58 5] yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 RO no 
Bankers Union.....ssseeees 1-2 | 6 mo. cso % 31 Ext. Term yes 6 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 6 no no 
Beneficial Life....cscceee bie 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | no no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Berkshire Life.....e..eee.| 6 mo. CSO 2% 62 |DExt.Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes |W 5 yrs 5 no yes 
Boston Mutual....sccesseee| 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 | NExt.Term no eco | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Business Men’ S..secesseeee | 180 t cso % 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
California-Western........| 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes |7 yes | 5 yrs, 5 no yes 
Canadh Lhleiccciscsteceecsd 6 mo. | Pk2% NPK3 3 mo.| Ext.Term | Qyes 5 | yes no yes | yes |7 yes | 3 yrs, 5 no | 5 yes 
Carolina Life..ccccccccese| 3 90 v3 90t Ext. Term yes 5 | no no no no no 3 yrs, 5 no no 
Central Life Assur......+. § 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes | 4.8] yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Central Standard,I11l...... § 1-7 | 6mo.; CSO % 60 Ext.Term | yes 5 | yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Columbian Mutual.......+e- |1-2-3 soe. | Ome 60 Prem.Loan| yes 5 |Fyes no |F yes yes yes janytime 5 no no 
Columbian National......+. |1-2-3 90 : cso % 31 Ext.Term yes | 4.8] yes no yes |} yes no janytime| yes no no 
Columbus Mutual........00.| 6 mo. : CSO 24 60 Ext.Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs.| yes no no 
Connecticut General....... [1-2-3 | 180 t| Pk2% WPK2'% 60 Ext.Term } yes 5 | yes no yes | yes |7 yes |janytime 5 no yes 
Connecticut Mutual........| LL 180 i CSO 2% 90 Ext.Term | yes 5 | yes no yes | yes | yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Continental American......| ** 6 mo. | CSO 2, 2% 90 Ext.Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Continental Assurance.....| 1-3 180 t] PK2% NPK2s 90T | Ext.Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes |H# yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Country Life. .ccccccccccce AA 6mo.: CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes janytime 5 no yes 
Equitable, Ia...secsccceee| 1 180 t CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes no | yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
Equitable, D. C.sesseseeee| ** | 180 CSO 3 60 | Paid-Up no | ...|yes | no yes | yes | no | 3yrs.| 5 yes| yes 
Equitable, N. Yossscsseeee| 193 180 ¢ AK 2 90+ | Ext.Term | Lyes 5 | yes no yes | G yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Farmers and Bankers.....+.| 1-3 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | no no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no no 
Federal Life, Ill......s0. ws 180 CSO 2% 60 Ext.Term yes 5 | no no yes no no janytime 5 yes yes 
Fidelity Mutual....sse.e..| 180 t CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Franklin Life....eccesesee | 6 m. cso 3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
General American..........| 180 | CSO % 60 Ext. Term yes 6 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
Girard Life. cccccccccccees| 8 180 | CSO 2%,3 60 Ext. Ins, yes 5 | yes no yes yes |Y yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
oT ep er IY al 180 ; csO3 31 Paid-Up no 5 | yes no no yes no 3 yrs. 6 no no 
Great Southern.....ccceoss| 180 +) Pxo% NPE 3 31 Ext. Term yes 5 | no no yes yes |# yes janytime 5 no no 
Great West, Canada........| ™* | 180 CSO 2% 60 | Ext.Ins. | yes | 5 | yes | no yes | yes |H yes | 3 yrs.| 5 no no 
Guarantee Mutual.....seoee tae 180 CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Guardian Life....ccceseooe| 6 mo. UK % 90t Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
GUAT EATS. a cocceecccssceee | 250 90 V3 31 Prem.Loan; yes 6 | no no no no no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
RE Bivisedecccosvexe) SOL + BB {+ | ext.term | yes | 5 | yes | no | yes | yes | yes | 3 yrs.| 5 yes| yes 
Hor LCR UPR os covasesee |e 6 mo. CSO 3 60 Ext. Term yes 6 | yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 6 no yes 
Hoosier Farm Bureau......- 1 180 CSO % 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes no no janytime 5 no yes 
Jefferson Standard........| ** | 180 CSO 3 60 | Ext.Term | yes | 6 | yes | no yes | yes |Z yes | 5 yrs.| 6 no yes 
John Hancock....seseeeseees| 180 CSO % 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Kansas City Life.....eeeee 3 180 cso 3 60 Ext. Term yes 6 |B yes| no |8 yes |B yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
Knights Life....cssccccees 1 180 CSO 2% 60 Prem.Loan; yes 5 | yes no yes yes no j|anytime 5 yes eee 
Lafayette Life.....ccesece coe 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes janytime 5 no yes 
Liberty Life, S. C........, ** | 180 tT] cso3 60 | Ext.Term | no | ...| yes | no yes | yes| no | 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Life Ins. Co. of Va....o.-| 1 6 mo. cso 3 sot Ext.Term | Gno 5 | yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Lincoln National..........| ** 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes |7 yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Manhattan, N. Y.weccceeeee| 1-3 | 180 t CsO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Manufacturers, Canada.....| 1-3 | 6 mo.| P24 NPK3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
Maryland Life...scscocccee| 6 mo.| — CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 6 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 6 no no 
Massachusetts Mutual...... “4 6 mo. CSO 2% 62 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes yes yes yes yes |¥ 5 yrs 5 no yes 
Metropolitan Life.........| d 6 mo. cso 2% 90t Ext. Term L 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Midland Mutual............) 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Minnesota Mutual......se0- coo | 6 mo. CSO 24 60 Ext.Term yes 5 | no no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Modern Woodmen. ....ccesecee 3 90 V3 31 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no yes 
Monarch Life.ccccccccccees| Od 6 mo. CSO 2% 90 Ext.Term no ooo] yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 yes yes 
Monumental Life......eeee. eos | 6 mo. CSO 3 3 mo.| Ext.Term no eee} yes no yes yes no |anytime 5 no no 
Mutual Benefit, N.J.....0-| 1 180 CSO 2% 90 Ext.Term | yes | 5 | yes yes |. yes | yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no | C yes 
Mutual Life, N. Y.e.eeee00| 180 CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes. | no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no yes 
Matual Trust.ccccocseceses| 1 180 CSO 2% 90 Ext. Term yes | 4.8] yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
National Life, Ia.........| "| 6 mo.} CSO %# 60_| Ext.Term| yes | 5 | yes | yes | yes | yes| yes | 5 yrs.| 5 no} no _ 
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Non-Forfeiture Provisions for 119 Life Insurance Companies (Continued) 







































































Automatic | Extended Paid-Up Reinstatement Granted * 
Cash [Premium Loan| Term Insurance (In Current Policies) 
Are | Value Time 
Avail-| May Policy to If No With |After| After 
Company able be Reserve Elect | Election, Int.| Has | Par-/| Has | Has | Par- In Int. on} Cash |Extended 

After | Def. Basis Option | Automatic | Avail-|Rate| Cash |tici-| Cash | Loan | tici- | Stated /Arrears|Value| Term 

Years | Days % Days | Option Is | able | % /|Value |pates/ Value |Value | pates | Period % Paid | Expires 
National Life, Vt.....0e.. | 1 180 cso % 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs.| 5 no no 
National L. & Aveocccccees | 6 mo. | 6 mo. £ 90 Ext. Term no eoe | yes no yes yes no 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
National Mutual Ben....... | 2 90 CSO % 60 Prem.Loan| yes 6 yes no yes yes yes janytime 6 no C yes 
National Reserve. ...esssee 1 6 mo. cso % 31 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no janytime 5 no yes 
New England Mutual........| 1sot| cso 2% 60 | Ext.Term | yes | 5 | yes | yes| yes | yes | yes | 7 yrs.| 5 no yes 
New York Life...scsessesee | 1M | 6 mo. cso 2 90¢ Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Northwestern Mutual....... 4 6 mo. CSO 2 90 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Northwestern Natl.........| isot PK2% HPE2, 60 Ext.Term | yes 5 yes no | yes | yes £ 5 yrs.| 5 no no 
Occidental, Calif.....s.+- | 1-3 6 mo. CSO 2% oof Ext. Term yes {4.8/ yes no yes yes a 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Olila: BESGGs cs ccvnaconcccce tee 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs.| 6 no yes 
Pacific Mutual...ssseeceee | 193 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Pan-AMerican,.seessecccoee | 6 mo. cso 2% 31 Ext. Term no eee | Pyes no yes yes yes 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Paul Revere..cccseccccccce | 6 m. CSO 3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no anytime 5 no no 
Peninsular Life.....sseees | 1°5 6 mo. CSO 24,3 60 Paid-Up yes 6 no no yes yes no janytime 6 no no 
Peoples Life, Ind......... we 6 mo. CSO 2% 31 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Philadelphia Life........+ a 6 mo. cso 3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes a 5 yrs. $ no no 
Phoenix Mutual.....seesee. | 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
PEGE Mites ccukavecessont 6 mo. CSO 3 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes no anytime 6 no no 
Praetorians....cscccscecees 3 30 cso 3 30 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes no no anytime 6 no yes 
Protective Life, Ala...... § 6 mo. CSO 2%,3 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes no no anytime 6 no yes 
Provident L. & Ascesseseee | 1-2-3] 180¢ Cso 3 90 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no anytime 5 no no 
Provident Mutual..........| ** ia m% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Prudential Insurance...... | 1-2-3} 180 CSO 2% sot Ext.Term | yes 5 yes |I no yes yes yes 3 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Puritan Life. .cccccccccces ooo | 6 mow 2% 31 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no anytime 5 yes no 
Security L. & Accssseseses | isot CSO 2% 62 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Security Mutual, N.Y...... | 1-2-3 | 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs.| 5 no no 
‘Shenandoah Life......see06| ** | 6mo.| CSO 2% 60 | Ext.Term | yes | 6 | yes | no | yes | yes| yes | 5 yrs.| 6 no yes 
Southland Life....cccseees { 6 mo. 3 31 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs.| 6 no yes 
Squthwestern Life....sesee 1 90 cso 3 31 Prem.Loan| yes 5 yes no yes no no janytime 5 no yes 
Standard Life, Ind........ wee 90 cso 3 31 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes no janytime 6 no yes 
Standard Ins., Ore...s+0..| 1s0t CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs.| 5 no yes 
State Life, Ind...cecceces a 6 mo. CsO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes janytime 5 yes yes 
Sun Life, Canada....ccsees |R 13 1sot PK2% ¥PK3 90 Ext. Term no eco | yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs.} 5 no Z yes 
Sun Life, Md.eccceccseesee| * | 6mo.| CSO3 60 | Ext.Term |G no 6 | yes | no | yes |G no no |anytime| 5 no no 
Texas Life. cccccccccccccce ? 180 CSO 3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no janytime 5 no no 
Travelers Insurance.......{| 1 6 mo. cso 2% oot Ext. Term yes | «o.| yes no yes yes no 3 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Union Central..ccccsccesee| 1 180 CSO 2% 90 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs.| 5 no yes 
Union! Mutual..scccccccccee | 180 CSO 2% 90t Ext.Term yes | 4.8/ yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs.) 5 no no 
Union National....seeocsee | 180 CSO 2% 90 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes no janytime 6 no no 
United Benefit...ccccsceee| 223 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes no no 5 yrs.) 5 no yes 
United Insurance, I1l......| ** 6 mo. CSO 2% ot Ext. Ins. yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs.) 5 no yes 
United Le & Avcccccccccecs 1 6 mo. cso 3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes no no 5 yrs, 5 no yes 
United States Life........| 1-2-3] 180¢] cso 2% 90t | Ext.Term | yes | 5 | yes | no| yes | yes| no |anytime| 5 no yes 
Volunteer State..s.sseeeee| ** | 6mo.| CSO 3 60 | Ext.Term| yes | 6| yes | no| yes} yes/| no 5 yrs.) 6 no yes 
Washington National.......| ** | 6mo.| CSO 2% 60 | Ext.Term | no 5 | yes| no| yes | yes} no | 3 yrsJ 5 no yes 
West Coast Life. .cccccccce 1 6 mo. CSO 2% 60 Ext.Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrsj 5 no yes 
Western Life...ecccsssecee| Le2-3 90 CSO 2% 31 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes yes janytime 6 yes yes 
Western & Southern........| 1 180¢| cso 2% 60 | Ext.Term} no | .../ yes | mo} yes} yes| yes 5 yrs 5 a pe 
Wisconsin National........| * | 6mo,| CSO % 60 | Ext.Term| yes | 5 | yes/| no| yes | yes} no janytime} 6 no yes 

FOOTNOTES-NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS 


* Before reinstatement all companies require satisfactory evidence of 


insurability. 
Varies by plan. 
In current policies. 


Standard Non-Forfeiture value method. 


Hased states 3 months. 
Policy states 6 months. 


4 Immediate Payment of Claims, (S. P. policies 2%). 


8 If premiums were paid 3 years. 
C Must pass medical exam. and pay up back premiums, 
D Paid-up if the premium due included extra sub. std. or aviation. 
# Not less stringent than 1941 C.S.0. 2,875 F.N.L. 
F Company practice permits cash value. 
G Company practice permits. 
# Participating policies, participate, non-participating do not. 


I No provision in policy. 


7 6 months for extended term; 2 years for paid-up and cash. 


£C.8.0. Table. 


L Granted under certain conditions. 


M Prior to end of first policy year in certain instances. 
¥ Except where risk is substandard at time of lapse at which time 
automatic option is reduced paid up. 
P Participates, non-participating does not. 
Q Except in New Jersey. 
R Except for some children’s plans at certain ages. 
S If within 3 years of conversion to extended term assurance. 
f When available. 
0 C.S.0. Table 2% on single prem. insurance policies. 
V American Men’s Ultimate, Ill. Std. 
W Within 62 days of default without evidence of insurability. 
xX In advance, 
Y If policy issued on participating basis. 
Z Within five years of the date of unpaid premiums. 
AA Whenever first cash value appears (usually 2 years). 
3B C.S.0. Table Modified. 
dJ Adjusted premium cash value. 
LL Method at least as favorable to policyholders as Standard non- 
forfeiture value method at all points. 
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Notes and Letters .. 


On the Editor's Desk 





Commissioners Vote Against Uniform Accounting 


Continued from page 27 


Opposition to the report came 
from every segment of the indus- 
try. Perhaps never before was 
there such unanimity against a 
proposal in the years of the con- 
vention’s existence. Companies and 
agents of every branch of the in- 
dustry stressed the belief that in 
the contents of the report was cen- 
tered an effort to take over the 
conduct of the insurance business 
by state officials. 

The attack of the report centered 
around Section 6 which read: “It 
is recognized that expense data re- 
ported in insurance expense ex- 
hibits are derived from the applica- 
tion of instructions for the uniform 
classification of expenses. In con- 
nection with the review of rate 
filings pursuant to the rating laws 
of the respective States, it is the 
opinion of the joint subcommittees 
that consideration sheuld be given 
to insurance expense exhibit indi- 
cations and to all other relevant 
factors in respect to the recogni- 
tion of past and perspective ex- 
pense experience applicable to the 
class or type of insurer or insurers 
involved.” 


Original Wording 


This was entirely different from 
the first wording of this same sec- 
tion, which was: 

“It is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that uniform accounting indi- 
cations should be used as a guide 
in the determination of the expense 
portion of rates. 

“It is not intended that this be 
construed as preventing any in- 
surer from taking independent 
action where permitted by law, in 
the making of rates.” 

Among those who spoke in dis- 
approval were: J. Raymond Berry, 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
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ers; C. F. J. Harrington, National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents; E. J. Seymour, National 
Association of Insurance Agents; 
Vestal Lemmon, National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurers; Jules 
Simoneaux, American Association 
of Managing General Agents; and 
Oliver Blase, National Association 
of Insurance Brokers. Most effec- 
tive in opposition was the state- 
ment of H. P. Stellwagen, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Indemni- 
ty Insurance Company of North 
America in Philadelphia who rep- 
resented the Association of Casual- 
ty & Surety Companies. Mr. Stell- 
wagen said in part: 

“The adoption of this report 
would restrict the meaning of Sec- 
tion 3 (a) by this injunction, 
‘Consideration should be given to 
insurance expense exhibit indica- 
tions and to all other relevant fac- 
tors.’ In ether werds, when a 
commissioner comes to consider 
rates, and particularly the expense 
element of rates, he is faced with a 
resolution by the Convention, of 
which he is a member, which would 
urge him, if not command him, to 
use the ‘indications’ of the insur- 
ance expense exhibit as a criterion 
for approval or disapproval. We 
realize that the Committee has in- 
cluded the words ‘and to all other 
relevant factors’ but, nevertheless, 
our fears are not alleviated by any 
such vague dilutions of intent. 

“Let us suppose that a rate filer 
felt that the expense indications of 
the past were no guide to the 
future. Suppose a commissioner in- 
dependently arrived at a similar 
conclusion. Should the commission- 
er deny the rate filer its right of 
judgment and will the commission- 
er abandon his right of judgment 
because the Insurance Commission- 
ers Convention has told him to look 


at the insurance expense exhibit 
indications? 

“Does the resolution imply that 
you are going to fix commissions 
by establishing commission rates 
from experience indications? As 
you know, we have never used the 
insurance expense exhibit for the 
establishment of commission and 
field supervision expenses. Such 
items are budgetary items to be 
established in accordance with our 
best judgment as the result of 
years of agency relationship. 


"Wholly Unnecessary" 


“It has been suggested that the 
preservation of the regulation of 
the insurance business by the sev- 
eral states depends upon the adop- 
tion of Item 6 of the subcommit- 
tees’ report. May I suggest to you 
that the preservation of the regu- 
lation of the insurance business by 
the several states depends upon 
the rejection of Item 6 of the sub- 
committees’ report. This is not a 
fight against better figures—it is a 
fight against the creation of a sin- 
gle nationwide standard for rate- 
making; it is a fight against the 
exclusion of judgment from the 
rate-making process; it is a fight 


against a distorted and harmful 


application and interpretation of 
the rating laws of the several 
states. 

“Certainly you must agree that 
this recommendation is wholly un- 
necessary. Insurance commission- 
ers of the several states have rate 
regulatory laws which give them 
authority to call for all the data 
they need. They do not need an in- 
junction to examine certain other 
relevant factors. At the very least, 
the fact that this recommendation 
is so patently unnecessary is, in our 
judgment, more than ample reason 
for its rejection. More than that, 
however, we must seriously con- 
sider whether this recommenda- 
tion will not impair and eventually 
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destroy the freedom, the privileges 
and the responsibilities which the 
rating laws of the individual states 
now confer on their insurance com- 
missioners and the companies. We 
respectfully urge that Section 6 
of the report of the joint subcom- 
mittees, dated October 28, 1953, be 
rejected.” 

A proposal made by Superinten- 
dent Alfred J. Bohlinger of New 
York, that the committee set up for 
uniform allocation of income and 
expenses for life companies, consist 
of technicians only was defeated by 
the substitution of commissioners 
for technicians. 


Despite the recommendation of 
its adoption by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Laws and Legis- 
lature, commissioners tabled the 
model licensing bill for agents and 
brokers. Chief opposition for the 
bill came from Jack G. McKenzie, 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; C. F. J. Harrington, Na- 
tional Association of Casualty In- 
surance Agents, Commissioner R. 
B. Taylor of Oregon, as well as 
President E. J. Seymour of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


Temporary License 


Mr. Seymour centered his objec- 
tion to the sub-division which pro- 
vided for a temporary license with- 
out examination, while the licensee 
is under the supervision of his 
company and while he is taking a 
preparatory course. During this 
period of temporary licensing 
(from six to nine months) said 
Mr. Seymour, the newcomer will be 
selling complicated policies even 
though he be later found incom- 
petent and lacking knowledge of 
the business. We submit, he said, 
that the public interest cannot be 
served by allowing transient incom- 
petents to practice the selling of 
insurance on the public. 

Those in favor of the bill in- 
cluded: C. C. Frazier of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference; Oliver Blase of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Brokers; Ambrose B. Kelly of the 
Factory Mutual Rating Bureau, 
and E, A. Myers representing the 
State Farm Mutual Automobile In- 


surance Company of Bloomington, 
Nl. ° 
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»Welkom lui. Laten we dit geval meteen goed op 
de juiste wijze beginnen”, (The Spectator) 




















~ehyphan anal, 


»Maar waarom op één voet, dekt de polis niet alle 
twee? (The Spectator) 

















MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCERS PANEL 
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»lk zou juffrouw Brown willen vragen, of zij ons 
niet een paar nuttige wenken kan geven omtrent 
de aanleiding voor haar succes”, (The Spectator) 








»M-m-moet ik op de s-s-stippellijn t-tekenen??” 
(The Spectator) 


THE SPECTATOR has many friends abroad. 
One of them is an insurance paper for the 
Netherlands and Belgium entitled "VVP de 
Vereenigde Verzekeringspers." The editors 
of that publication have made use of the 
popular Hyphen Smith cartoons from THE 
SPECTATOR, and above we reproduce four 
of them as they appeared there, complete 
with well translated captions. 





A meeting was set up for the 
week of January 25, for a subcom- 
mittee to discuss with the industry 
the wisdom of the exclusion of 
Lloyds of London from the rule 
which applies to other alien rein- 
surance in regard to credit for re- 
insurance. This committee is un- 
der the chairmanship of Commis- 
sioner Artemis C. Leslie of Penn- 
svlvania. 


Credit Action Deferred 


The executive committee de- 
ferred action until June, 1954, on 
the proposed rules and regulations 
governing the sale of credit life and 
credit accident and health insur- 
ance sold in connection with loans 
which had been recommended by 
the subcommittee appointed for 
that purpose. 

These deferred recommendations 
included: 

1. All policies or certificates shall 
clearly state the term thereof, the 
premium therefore, the benefits 
payable and exceptions, if any. 

2. Policies, certificates or other 
evidence of insurance shall be 
mailed or delivered to the insured 
without unreasonable delay. 

3. Policy exceptions shall be a 
minimum consistent with the rate 
structure and rates shall be reason- 
able in relation to the benefits pro- 
vided for. 

4. All policies shall protect the 
creditor and the insured and/or 
second beneficiary. Each should 
benefit under the policy as its in- 
terest may appear. 

5. Policies shall be noncancellable 
by the company for the term writ- 
ten. If a policy is cancelled at the 
request of the insured, the insured 
shall receive prompt payment of 
any return premium due. 

6. The terms of the insurance 
shall not extend beyond the sched- 
uled maturity date of the indebted- 
ness. 

7. All claims shall be filed direct- 
ly with the company with or with- 
out the assistance of the selling 
agent. 

8. All losses under policies shall 
be paid promptly and directly by 
the company in accordance with 
policy terms. 

9. Credit insurance shall be sold 
only through admitted companies 
and accredited agents. 
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THESE FACILITIES .... 


For producers’ convenience we 
maintain special Underwriting and 
Service Departments which keep in 
close touch at all times with conditions 
affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & 
Inland Marine, and all Kindred Lines 


of property insurance. 


These Specialized Facilities enable 
our producers to take care of their 
clients’ most modern insurance needs. 
Fullest inquiries about and use of them 


are invited. 


Our producers are urged to write for 
a copy of the “Our Facilities”’ booklet, 
which tells our Company story in 


detail. 





NortH BritisH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
Company LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New York 


THE HoMeELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Atlanta 
Detroit 


Boston 
San Francisco 








Circle No. 97 on Reply Card, Page 48, for More Information. 
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